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Home  Economists  and  Grocers  al¬ 
ready  have  requested,  and  distributed 
to  consumers,  364,207  of  these  edu¬ 
cational  pamphlets  giving  interesting 
facts  about  the  construction,  sizes 
and  contents  of  cans.  Every  one  of 
these  folders  is  working  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  aiding  in  the  sale  of 
more  canned  foods. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4.  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


I.  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2b  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


§044A  ^exjiJtwieA  indiuiidiud^  cUic/died  in  exlUlonl. 


4b  Soldering  Attachments  were  first  built  with  an  inside  horn.  The  cans  were  conveyed 
over  this  bar  through  the  side-seam  soldering,  wiping  and  cooling  operations. 


The  outside  horn,  on  which  the  can  slides  on  its  exterior,  was  then  produced  for  en¬ 
amel-lined  cans.  This  was  because  of  the  danger  of  scratching  the  inside  enamel. 

The  danger  of  hot  contact  between  the  horn  and  exterior  of  lithographed  cans  was  then 
--jgggiflj.  A  also  avoided  by  passing  cold  water  through  the  horn. 

aW  Thus,  the  outside,  water-cooled  horn  meets  the  needs  of  lithographed 

or  enamel-lined  cans. 
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And  Now  52%  More  Fancy 
Cut  Beans  With  the  New 
CBCO  {Special  Bouble  Grader 


Canners  who  used  the  new  CRCO  Special  Double  Grader  in  the  1937 
pack  have  proven  that  it  will  deliver  a  52  per  cent  increase  in  small 
cut  beans — plus  a  product  which  is  free  from  objectionable  short 
ends  and  seed  beans.  Packers,  and  food  brokers  as  well,  are  vitally 
'  interested  in  this  new  uniformity  of  size  now  made  possible  by  the 
CRCO  Special  Double  Grader. 


The  CRCO  Double  Grader  accurately  grades  beans  after  they  are 
cut  into  three  clear  and  uniform  grades — small,  medium  and  large. 
This  has  been  shown  to  produce  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  small  beans,  and  also  a  decrease  of  over  34  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  large  size  beans — thus  increasing  the  profit  to  the 
packer. 


Send  for  Special  Bulletin  D  G~1 


Get  the  New  CRCO  Catalog 

Get  the  complete  details  of  the  new  CRCO 
Special  Double  Grader  in  Chisholm-Ryder's 
Catalog,  381,  just  off  the  press.  Over  165 
pages  of  tested  and  tried  equipment — the  Best 
of  Everything  for  the  Canner.  Send  for  it  today. 


Cl^mHuJet 


Company,  tneorporatod 
M/OGOIIfi  ffilLS,  M.y. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


►  There  can  be  only  one  logical  answer  to 
this  age-old  question  —  both  are  important, 
because  fundamentally  they  are  one,  insepa¬ 
rable. 

In  many  ways  the  relationship  between 
canner  and  can  manufacturer  is  similar.  The 
future  and  welfare  of  both  are  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Both  strive  in  different  ways  toward 
the  same  goal,  that  of  producing  a  finer  pack. 

To  this  end.  Continental  has  devoted  its 
entire  resources.  In  its  big  main  research  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  in  the  activities  of  its  trained 
field  men  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Continental  constantly  seeks  the  answer,  not 


only  to  the  problems  of  the  day  but  those 
dealing  with  time  to  come. 

No  one  knows  for  a  certainty  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth,  but  unquestionably, 
newer  methods  of  canning  will  be  devised. 
A  wider  variety  of  products  will  be  processed. 
Better  cans,  more  efficient  machines,  will  be 
developed.  When  these  things  occur.  Con¬ 
tinental's  customers  will  be  first  to  reap  the 
benefits  they  offer. 

Those  who  would  insure  their  future  wel¬ 
fare  will  go  with  Continental,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  to  be  of  service  has  always 
been  our  creed  and  progress  our  aim. 


CHICAGO 


February  21,  19S8 


' .  m- 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

AN  IDEAL  CONTRACT?— “Ward”  (Edw.  B.) 

Cosgrove,  head  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Can- 
/  \  ning  Company,  of  many  other  subsidiaries  in 

other  sections  of  the  country,  and  ex-President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  made  an  address  before 
the  wholesale  grocers’  meeting  in  Chicago  that  will  be 
found  interesting  reading,  we  feel  sure,  and  doubtless 
highly  illuminating  to  many  in  this  industry.  For  that 
reason  we  are  reproducing  it  in  this  issue. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  canning  concern  that 
has  grown  to  great  stature  in  relatively  short  time, 
through  most  modern  means — advertising  and  quality 
packing — should  not  adopt  the  sort  of  contract  with 
its  buyers  it  chooses,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  sets  a 
difficult  task  to  all  lesser  canners,  if  they  hope  to 
compete.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  maintained  without 
constant,  extensive  and  high-selling-power  advertising, 
a  pace  that  smaller  competitors  would  find  hard  to 
follow.  And  there  can  be  no  fault  found  with  their 
action,  but  on  the  contrary  it  presents  evidence  of  the 
possibilities  offered  in  our  competitive  business  world, 
even  on  the  highest  plane. 

They  have  located  their  canneries  at  those  particular 
points  throughout  the  country  where  nature  produces 
the  crops  in  particularly  fine  qualities ;  and  they  have 
introduced  into  their  plants  the  latest  scientific  methods 
of  preserving  those  qualities  in  the  finest  possible 
manner — after  having  assisted  Mother  Nature  in  her 
task  of  growing  them — and  they  present  the  finished 
products  in  attractive  form,  in  size  cans  that  meet 
public  demand,  and  they  help  the  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers  to  move  them  into  consumers’  kitchens  by  in¬ 
telligent,  widespread  advertising.  That  must  be  the 
acme  of  production  and  sale ;  but  the  matter  which  will 
grip  you  is  the  manner  in  which  they  sell  the  goods 
and  protect  their  buyers;  and  possibly  you  may  be 
struck  with  the  unemphasized  but  nevertheless  candid 
admission,  that  despite  all  these  modern  advancements 
they  have  a  long  list  of  differing  qualities — not  all  top 
fancy  packing — with  which  to  meet  almost  if  not  every 
consumer  demand.  Of  course,  we  take  it  that  these 
step-children,  usually  unwanted  by  every  canner,  wear 
cheaper  and  entirely  different  dress  when  they  appear 
in  public,  to  the  raiment  of  the  notables  of  the  family. 
The  label  allowance  reference  indicates  this,  and  it  is 
not  unusual,  of  course.  But  you  read  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  article. 

FEAR-FULL — There  has  been  a  miasma  of  fear, 
apparently  deliberately,  spread  over  the  country  in 


recent  years ;  fear  of  what  may  happen,  if,  when  and 
how;  and  even  the  passing  of  time  which  failed  to 
develop  these  fears  into  realities  has  not  seemed  to 
check  it,  or  to  hearten  the  timid.  If  the  purpose  was 
“to  throw  a  scare  into  them”  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  just  that  was  done  very  thoroughly.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  most  dreadful  fears  are  about  things 
which  never  happen.  And  so  it  has  been  in  this  case. 
Fear  breeds  worry,  and  is  there  anything  more  useless 
than  worry?  Worry  never  did  anything  but  harm,  and 
we  agree  with  a  statement  we  once  heard,  that  worry 
must  be  the  devil’s  chief  instrument  of  torture  for 
human  beings.  Would  not  ordinary  sanity  rather 
suggest,  especially  to  hard-headed  business  men,  that 
they  wait  until  the  threat  becomes  a  reality;  in  other 
words,  “not  to  cross  the  bridge  until  you  come  to  it?” 
Watch  while  you  wait,  yes,  but  don’t  worry  while  you 
wait,  because  it  may  never  happen. 

What  leads  us  to  this  long  prologue,  for  such  it  is? 

The  dirges  of  poor  business,  recession,  business 
going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows,  etc.,  spread  over  all 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  concededly  business 
is  scared,  jcimpy  and  uncertain.  Yet  we  have  just 
finished  0113  of  the  most  successful  Conventions  in  the 
history  of  our  industry,  and  reports  from  all  industry 
have  steadily  contradicted  these  dire  predictions. 
“Grocery  sales  drop  5  per  cent  in  dollar  volume — but 
tonnage  is  even  with  1937,”  is  said  of  February  trad¬ 
ing.  Silver  fox  sales,  in  Hamburg,  Wis.,  at  Fromm 
Bros.,  fox  farm — ^they  used  to  be  canners,  if  they  are 
not  so  now — say  this  year’s  auction  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  any  held  at  Hamburg,  which  as  a  luxury  may  be 
taken  as  the  other  end  of  the  buying  cycle.  And  so  it 
goes  through  all  industry — 1937  the  most  successful 
business  year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  the  good  business  is  continuing 
right  into  1938.  So  cease  your  worrying  as  to  what 
some  Governmental  action  may  cause ;  what  some  new 
law,  such  as  the  recently  enacted  Farm  Control  Bill 
may  bring  about.  At  least  that  does  not  cover  any  can¬ 
ners’  products,  being  confined  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
rice  and  tobacco.  As  business  men,  let’s  cease  con¬ 
sidering  everything  that  is  done  from  a  political  stand¬ 
point:  what  effect  it  will  have  on  politics,  and  let’s  get 
busy  with  our  own  business,  and  wait  for  the  lightning 
to  strike,  if  it  ever  does. 

BROKERS — ^And  in  that  line,  and  the  particular 
reason  we  have  been  talking  as  we  have,  is  a  letter  just 
written  by  the  new  President  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  the  first  to  his  members  as  their 
new  officer.  In  that  letter  President  James  J.  Reilly, 
on  Lincoln’s  birthday,  said: 
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“I  had  the  opportunity  while  attending  the  Convention,  to  sit 
in  with  a  number  of  the  leading  canners,  represented,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  by  the  members  of  our  Association,  and  they  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  problems  facing  the  canning  industry. 
One  of  the  outstanding  canners,  however,  stated  that  after  meet¬ 
ing  sales  specialists,  represented  by  the  membership  in  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  felt  very  confident  that  the  large  surplus  of  canned 
foods  that  were  available  on  which  the  canning  industry  faced 
the  possibility  of  a  terrific  loss,  our  membership  through  their 
various  offices  unquestionably  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
moving  these  tremendous  blocks  during  the  year  1938,  and  aid 
them  in  clearing  their  decks  for  the  coming  pack  which  is  ahead 
of  them. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  somewhat  of  a  challenge,  but  I  know  that 
our  membership  are  fully  capable  of  accepting  the  challenge 
and  rendering  the  service  that  is  expected  of  us.  I  assured 
these  gentlemen  that  unquestionably  we  would  not  be  found 
wanting  in  the  emergency  which  they  admitted  existed  at  this 
time.  I,  therefore,  pass  this  challenge  on  to  you  to  further 
endorse  the  ability  that  is  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you  as  President,  and  I  again  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  for  your  consideration  and  trust  that 
I  may  merit  the  confidence  that  you  have  placed  upon  me.” 

This  letter  is  evidence  of  a  splendid  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  worthy  of  the  Brokers’  Association,  and 
what  is  more  we  feel  certain  that  they  will  be  a  mighty 
force  in  distributing  these  goods  into  consumption. 
But  if  they  are  going  to  attempt  this  task  in  the  spirit 
of  scaling  an  insurmountable  mountain,  they  will  be 
licked  before  they  start.  The  Italics  used  are  ours,  not 
President  Reilley’s,  and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 

We  notice  that  the  statisticians  have  adopted  the 
manner,  born  in  the  Ozarks,  of  reporting  packs  of 
canned  foods  by  carloads,  instead  of  by  thousand  cases, 
and  the  first  effect  is  apparently  to  magnify  amounts. 
There  are  no  enormous  burdensome  carryovers  of 
canned  foods,  in  our  opinion.  Remember  that  the  latest 
figures  refer  to  January  1st  statistics,  which  means 
that  such  canned  foods  as  were  then  held  must  supply 
the  market  for  approximately  eight  months.  There 
is  no  let  up  in  the  tremendous  popular  consumption  of 
the  goods,  far  in  excess  of  anything  seen  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  previous  to  two  years  ago.  We  are  in  a  new  day 
of  consumption,  a  fact  that  is  not  stressed  nor  even 
recognized  by  many.  The  canner  who  spoke  with 
President  Reilley  was  probably  laboring  under  the  fear 
we  have  mentioned.  If  he  will  set  aside  the  normal 
carryover  which  should  exist  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
suming  period — ^just  before  new  packed  goods  come 
onto  the  market  in  sizable  quantities  (the  season’s 
packs),  he  will  see  that  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
a  definite  shortage,  especially  at  the  low  prices  at  which 
canned  foods  are  selling. 

Unseasonable  weather  in  many  regions  of  the 
country,  frosts  and  floods,  have  thrown  the  onus  of 
demand  upon  canned  foods  and  removed  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  so-called  fresh  or  green  produce,  or  greatly 
lessened  it,  and  further  helped  canned  foods  sales 
through  the  necessary  higher  prices  of  these  early 
crops. 

If  the  member  brokers  start  out  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  canned  foods  stocks  are  enormous,  and  a 
sure  heavy  loss  to  canners,  it  will  be  most  unfortunate, 
because  that  is  all  wrong.  And  it  is  unfair  to  the 
canners  who  are  now  holding  their  goods  at  or  near 
cost. 


By  the  time  the  huge  gaps  in  canned  foods  stocks, 
in  distributors’  warehouses,  have  been  filled — from  the 
slack  buying  during  the  nearly  three  months  past — 
canned  foods  stocks  will  be  so  light  as  to  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  force  much  higher  prices.  Buyers  will  not  thank 
their  brokers  for  misinforming  them,  in  such  case,  and 
in  the  meantime  many  canners  may  be  ruined,  without 
good  cause. 

Canned  foods  are  too  cheap  today,  in  view  of  the 
huge  consumer  demand,  and  as  it  will  cost  much  more 
to  pack  these  same  goods  in  1938,  as  all  admit,  many 
canners  may  hold,  rather  than  run  their  canneries  in 
1938,  if  they  cannot  sell  at  a  profit.  And  if  Nature 
continues  her  pranks  into  this  year’s  growing  season, 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  what  this  year’s  packs  may 
amount  to. 

• 

15TH  ANNUAL  N.  Y.  CANNERS.  GROWERS  AND 
FIELDMENS  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 

Jordan  Hall,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  1—9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman:  Robert  Thorne. 

Greetings — Director  State  Experimental  Station  P.  J. 
Parrott. 

Aphis  and  Other  Insects  of  Peas — Hugh  Glasgow, 
Chief  in  Research,  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  Tenderometer  Testing  of  Pea  Quality — 

How  the  Extension  Service  Can  Be  of  Benefit  to  the 
Canning  Industry — E.  A.  Flansburg,  State  County 
Agent,  Leader. 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Chairman:  C.  P.  Lathrop. 

Anthracnose  and  Defoliation  of  Tomatoes  —  J.  G. 

Horsfall,  Geneva  Experimental  Station. 

Results  of  a  Tomato  Plant  Growing  Experiment — C.  B. 

Sayre,  Geneva  Experimental  Station. 

The  Role  of  Organic  Matter  in  Our  Soils — Richard 
Bradfield,  Head  Department  of  Agronomy,  College 
of  Agriculture. 

6:30  P.  M. 

Banquet — Seneca  Hotel,  Geneva. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2—9 :30  A.  M. 
Chairman:  Herbert  Apple. 

More  Effective  Use  of  Fertilizer  for  Canning  Crops — 
C.  B.  Sayre. 

Progress  in  the  Use  of  Minor  Elements  in  Vegetable 
Growing  with  Special  Reference  to  Internal  Break¬ 
down  in  Beets — C.  J.  Raleigh,  Ext.  Prof,  in  Vege¬ 
table  Crops,  C.  U. 

The  Production  and  Preparation  of  Seed  Peas — R.  K. 

Bonnett,  Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
The  Economic  Outlook  for  Canners  and  Growers  of 
Vegetables — M.  W  .Harper,  Prof.  Animal  Husbandry. 
Question  Box. 

New  Snap  Bean  Varieties  for  Canning — C.  G.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Director,  National  Canners  Association. 

The  1938  Seed  Condition  as  Seen  From  the  Seed 
laboratory — M.  T.  Munn,  Geneva  Experimental 
Station. 
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A  Big  Canner^s  Ideal  Contract 

Relationships  That  Should  Prevail  Between  Manufacturers  and  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors 

by  Edw.  B,  Cosgrove 

Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co. 


Before  Convention  of  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  Chicago,  January  25,  1938. 


WHEN  Mr.  Toulme  informed  me  that  Milt 
Griggs — Milton  W.  Griggs  to  you — requested 
that  I  address  this  crowd,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  accept.  I  had  to  accept,  because  two  years  ago 
when  I  was  staging  a  party  at  Le  Sueur,  purely  in  a 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  I  asked  Milt  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  He  took  me  seriously  and  did  a  job  on  my 
people.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  get 
even;  so  it  is  just  one  of  those  things,  and  you  people 
happen  to  be  the  background  for  the  settlement  of  this 
private  feud.  Just  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  am  tremendously  interested  in  manufacturer- 
distributor  relations  and  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  something  about  it  even  to  a  Griggs  audience. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  when  trying  to  think 
out  any  policy  problem,  to  get  down  to  cases  and 
project  it  into  our  relations  with  some  individual  or 
firm.  This  practical,  “try-it-out-on-the-dog”  method  is 
pretty  hard  on  the  firm  or  individual  sometimes,  but  it 
is  a  great  test  of  the  policy.  So  when  I  sat  down  to 
what  I  shall  modestly  describe  as  serious  thinking,  in 
an  effort  to  get  my  ideas  together  for  presentation  here, 
I  found  it  easier  on  me  to  direct  my  thinking  to  one 
individual. 

The  hypothetical  individual  whom  I  picked  for  the 
victim  was  Bill,  a  large  wholesaler  whom  I  had  known 
for  years.  Bill  had  written  me  requesting  us  to  take 
on  a  portion  of  his  pea  business.  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
Bill  a  letter,  sorta  outlining  our  proposed  relationship. 
The  letter  runs  like  this : 

Dear  Bill: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  this  chance 
at  your  pea  business.  You’ve  got  a  sense  of  humor. 
Bill,  but  I  don’t  want  you  to  answer  “Nerts”  when  I 
tell  you  that  we  will  put  all  we’ve  got  into  helping  you 
build  a  greater  volume  on  peas,  at  a  greater  profit,  and 
on  a  pea  that  will  bring  the  housewife  back  for  more 
peas  and  more  canned  foods  under  your  brand.  We 
won’t  take  on  this  business  unless  we  feel  we  can  make 
a  real  contribution. 

It  will  be  at  least  ten  days  before  I  can  get  down 
to  see  you,  but  I  am  sending  you  a  rough  outline  of 
our  ideas  so  that  you  can  kick  them  around  and  be 
prepared  to  give  me  your  reaction  when  we  get 
together. 

We  will  not  get  very  far  in  our  discussion  before 
the  question  of  the  CONTRACT  will  come  up.  The 
basis  on  which  we  get  together,  the  deal  you  and  I 


make,  will  be  embodied  in  what  all  of  us  recognize  and 
describe  as  the  contract.  Too  often  we  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  drift  into  the  dangerous  and  faulty  notion 
that  the  contract  is  the  important  part  of  our  trade. 
Back  in  our  heads  somewhere,  there  is  buzzing  a  busy 
“Big  Apple”  refrain  of  whereases,  wherefores,  there- 
fores,  and  parties-of-the-first-and-second-parts.  The 
legal  form  of  this  contract  is  not  so  vital.  Bill,  if  we 
understand  each  other  and  reach  a  clean-cut  agreement 
on  certain  fundamentals. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  contracts:  one,  an  out  and 
out  Sale  and  Purchase ;  the  other,  a  Production- 
Distribution  agreement. 

If  you  and  I  enter  into  this  thing  on  the  basis  of  a 
straight  sale  and  purchase  contract,  it  will  have  to  be 
a  pretty  rigid  document.  We  will  be  concerned  with 
seeing  that  it  covers  all  the  details  of  price,  quantities, 
time  of  delivery,  and  all  the  other  innumerable  things 
that  go  into  one  of  those  fearful  instruments  of  the 
era  of  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor,  or  “let  the  buyer 
beware.”  If  we  trade  on  this  basis,  if  we  look  at  all 
the  little  trees  and  overlook  the  forest,  you  and  I  will 
be  matching  wits.  It  will  be  every  man  for  himself, 
and  each  of  us  will  be  on  his  own. 

If  I  sell  too  cheap  or  you  pay  too  much,  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  either  of  us  to  indulge  in  what  our 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Kennedy,  lately 
phrased  in  diplomatic  language  as  “belly  aching”;  it 
will  be  the  brotherly,  friendly,  usual  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  known  as  dog  eat  dog. 

Under  that  doctrine,  if  you  are  to  be  entitled  to  a 
speculative  profit,  you  must  accept  your  speculative 
losses.  This  is  a  pretty  cold-blooded  basis  for  trade, 
yet  much  can  be  said  for  it.  It  has  been  the  favorite 
sport  of  some  pretty  smart  people,  and  I  hesitate  to 
say  it  is  all  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  back  in  1903,  when  our  Company 
made  its  first  pack  of  sweet  corn,  the  pack  was  sold  to 
Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  Stone,  Ordean  &  Wells,  and 
Winston,  Harper  &  Fisher  Co.  Griggs,  Stone,  and 
Winston-Newell  are  still  on  our  books.  As  a  matter 
of  human  interest,  many  years  ago  when  our  Company 
was  faced  with  a  financial  crisis  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  local  bank,  these  same  firms  advanced  cash  to  make 
our  pack  possible.  Can  you  picture  me  sitting  across 
the  table  from  these  people  trying  to  outsmart  them? 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  could  separate  me  from 
my  best  gold  fillings  if  we  dealt  on  that  basis,  I  just 
can’t  see  any  percentage  in  doing  business  that  way. 
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When  we  get  together,  let’s  discuss  a  Producer- 
Distributor  agreement,  an  agreement  that  is  elastic, 
flexible,  and  one  that  offers  every  opportunity  for  real 
cooperation. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Bill,  you  are  about  the  same  sort 
of  an  Old  Boot  that  I  am — I  mean  we  speak  the  same 
language.  You  can  follow  my  thinking,  and  I  have  no 
trouble  understanding  you.  You  know  I  sit  on  the 
buyer’s  side  of  the  table  on  occasions  as  a  purchaser  of 
boxes,  cans,  labels,  seed,  oil,  belting,  and  a  lot  of  things. 

I  do  not  hope  to  buy  at  the  bottom,  but  I  do  insist  our 
suppliers  keep  their  prices  “in  line.”  We  should  hate 
to  think  the  boys  who  sell  us  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
is  any  sucker  money  in  our  till;  neither  do  we  want 
them  to  get  the  impression  that  we  are  always  trying 
to  outsmart  someone. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  ideas  with  a  little  history :  In 
the  trying  days  after  the  war  we  had  placed  a  late  fall 
order  for  corrugated  fibre  boxes  at  prices  that  looked 
“right.”  Before  the  packing  season  came  ’round,  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  box  prices.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  had  our  firm  purchase 
order  and  we  were  solvent,  he  voluntarily  adjusted  our 
price  to  approximately  the  prevailing  price.  That  ad¬ 
justment  sealed  a  business  arrangement  that  has  lasted 
through  the  years.  He  has  40  per  cent  of  our  box 
business  and  will  have  it  annually  until  death  do  us 
part.  His  policy  has  built  a  business. 

In  contrast  to  that,  another  box  maker  sold  us  the 
first  carload  of  corrugated  boxes  we  ever  bought.  The 
contract  was  written  for  “a  carload.”  This  was  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1916. 
At  his  behest  we  “sold”  our  trade  on  using  the  new 
fangled  corrugated  case.  In  this  instance,  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  before  time  for  delivery,  and  we  were  delivered 
the  absolute  minimum  car,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had,  at  the  box  maker’s  request,  really  campaigned 
corrugated  boxes  and  as  a  result  needed  a  maximum 
car.  Now,  Bill,  that  made  us  kinda  damn  mad,  and 
we  haven’t  bought  many  boxes  from  that  outfit  since. 
Mind  you,  legally  he  was  right,  but  it  seemed  it  was 
going  to  be  a  little  hard  for  us  to  cooperate  with  him. 

I  cite  this  to  emphasize  the  type  of  protection  we 
want  when  we  are  buyers.  The  people  who  sell  us 
cans  or  boxes  or  labels  are  going  to  grow  as  we  (and , 
other  of  their  customers)  grow.  If  our  cost  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  material  are  too  high,  our  costs  are  out  of 
line  and  neither  one  of  us  goes  far. 

That’s  shortsighted  of  our  suppliers! 

Let’s  skip  for  a  minute  the  discussion  of  the  type 
of  contract  we’re  going  to  use  and  talk  about  the  job 
we’re  trying  to  do. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  to  have  all  your  business. 
That’s  Jake  with  me.  You’re  a  big  outfit  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  smart  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket — 
not  even  as  good  a  basket  as  ours. 

Now  you  are  using  in  No.  2  cans : 

Fancy  one  sieve  Alaskas,  selling  for  25c. 

Fancy  two  sieve  Alaskas,  selling  for  20c. 

Fancy  three  sieve  Sweets,  selling  for  2/35c. 

Fancy  five  sieve  Sweets,  selling  for  15c. 

Near  Fancy  three  sieve  Alaskas,  selling  for  15c. 

Standard  four  sieve  Alaskas,  selling  for  2/25c. 


Standard  five  sieve  Sweets,  selling  for  2/ 25c. 

And  in  addition,  8  oz.  tins  of  two  sieve  Alaskas  at 
2 /25c,  8  oz.  tins  of  Fancy  five  sieve  Sweets  at  2/15c, 
and  gallon  Standards. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  range,  but  why  do  you  want 
two  peas  at  15c,  and  two  more  at  2/25c?  Your  line 
of  peas  looks  pretty  complicated,  and  I  don’t  know  why 
you  want  so  many  different  pea  items  under  the  same 
label.  I’d  like  to  make  you  a  little  bet  that  your  own 
salesmen  don’t  know  the  real  differences,  much  less 
the  retailers.  What  would  some  innocent  little  house¬ 
wife  know  about  ’em?  She  may  remember  that  you 
have  peas  under  your  brand  at  three  or  four  prices,  but 
that’s  the  best  you  can  hope  for.  Chances  are  she’ll 
do  pretty  well  to  remember  your  brand  name.  My  bet 
is  that  she  gets  a  can  of  one  sieve  Alaskas  one  day  and 
a  can  of  five  sieve  Sweets  the  next  time  and  just  con¬ 
cludes  that  your  brand  doesn’t  run  uniform.  But  that’s 
not  my  point. 

Honestly,  Bill,  that’s  about  the  kind  of  an  assort¬ 
ment  I  looked  at  when  I  made  my  first  sales  trip  back 
in  1914. 

Styles  change.  Bill.  The  world  is  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
stant  flux — nothing  is  static  (our  radio  excepted). 

While  travel  has  moved  from  trains  to  busses, 
women’s  styles  have  moved  from  “bussles”  to  trains, 
to  knee  length  (and  that’s  only  half  the  story) ,  and  up 
and  down  their  shapely  shins  a  dozen  times  or  more. 
And  just  think  what  has  happened  to  women’s  hats. 
You  remember  the  old  days  of  the  ostrich  plumes  and 
Oregon  cherries,  the  humming  birds  and  cormorants 
that  nested  in  Milady’s  headgear  I 

And  that  goes  for  food  as  well  as  for  dress.  Think 
of  the  food  fads  that  have  come  and  gone.  Fletcherizers, 
the  balanced  dieters,  the  calorie  counters,  the  vitamin 
chasers,  the  Hay  dieters.  Guess  there’s  as  much 
“STYLE”  change  in  eating  as  there  is  in  dressing. 

The  point  is  something  ought  to  be  done  to  restyle 
your  pea  line.  Look  at  your  pea  items.  They  haven’t 
changed  since  we  figured  on  your  business  ten  years 
ago.  You  remember  in  the  story  where  the  author 
described  the  old  man’s  suit  as  being  in  and  out  of  style 
a  dozen  times  since  he  got  it.  Such  a  situation  is 
0.  K.  in  a  story,  but  it’s  not  so  good  in  the  pea  business. 

I  remember  we  wouldn’t  take  your  business  ten  years 
ago  because  you  wanted  too  many  standard  peas.  Well, 
losing  your  business  that  year  surely  taught  us  a  lesson. 
Anyway,  when  our  New  York  broker  came  to  us  the 
next  winter  and  said :  “I’ve  got  to  have  some  competi¬ 
tive  peas” — we  listened.  After  a  lot  of  cogitation  it 
finally  dawned  on  us  that  what  New  York  wanted  was 
not  a  competitive  pea  at  all  but  a  Pea  at  a  Price.  Per¬ 
fect,  if  it  could  be  a  pea  at  a  price,  yet  sufficiently  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  general  offerings  so  as  to  be  distinctive 
rather  than  competitive. 

Well,  sir,  the  Research  Department  and  the  Account¬ 
ing  Department  went  to  work  in  earnest.  Yield  at 
different  maturities,  grade  by  sieve  sizes  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  maturities,  and  cost  by  dozen  and  by  acres  at 
different  maturities  were  analyzed. 

Finally  we  reduced  this  all  to  a  study  that  showed 
what  it  would  average  to  cost  per  acre  for  raw  peas 
threshed  and  delivered  at  the  plant,  at  each  one  of  nine 
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★  The  new  Indiana  E-Z-ADJUST  Pulper  solves  the  problem  of  waste  of 
raw  product  and  loss  of  production  time  with  its  feature  of  INSTANT  AD¬ 
JUSTABILITY.  Obtains  greater  yield,  6ner  quality  with  tremendous  cap¬ 
acity 

A  Improved  Kook -More  Koil  affords  30%  increased  cooking  efficiency  over 
prior  type  of  Kook-More  which  for  many  years  has  had  no  equal. 

"k  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  means  better  juice  with  greater  yield — 
both  at  lower  cost  of  production.  Equally  efficient  when  used  in  connection 
with  pulp  production. 

k  Langsenkamp  Circulating  Reheater  eliminates  high  cost  of  “swells.” 

k  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks — for  cooking,  heating,  storage— com¬ 
plete  units  with  coils,  agitators  and  other  equipment— the  most  efficient 
equipment  of  its  kind  obtainable. 


Improved  Kook-More 
Koils  end  Units 


Stainless  Steel 
cookins  units 


Indiana  E-Z-AD- 
JUST  Pulper  — 
the  new  instantly 
adjustableindiana 
Pulper 


Get  your  copy  of  NEW  Catalog  of  Canning  Equipment. 


Lanssenkamp 
Hot-Break  Tank 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMPCO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES 
CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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maturities.  The  results  were  astonishing  to  us  so  we 
just  followed  the  lead  indicated  and  studied  operations 
through  1931  and  then  in  1932  we  announced  a  nine- 
grade  price  list.  In  all  conscience  we  had  to.  We 
found  that  in  Alaskas  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  raw 
produce,  threshed  and  delivered  our  factory,  varied 
from  17  1,  10c  a  dozen  for  low  standard  quality  to 
54  4  10c  for  fancy  quality.  That  was  the  variation  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  only.  Labor  and  over¬ 
heads  followed  in  proportion.  To  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ory,  in  1932  we  offered  three  sieve  Alaskas  at  the 
following  prices  per  dozen  No.  2’s:  $1.20,  $1.15,  $1.10, 
$1.00,  92V2C,  85c,  80c,  75c,  70c. 

Well,  it  looked  cockeyed  at  first;  in  fact,  when  we 
announced  a  standard  minus  four  sieve  Alaskas  in 
No.  2  can  at  65c,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  we 
had  gone  loco.  However,  the  years  have  established 
the  soundness  of  the  analysis,  and  the  nine-grade  price 
list  proved  sensible.  If  a  buyer  wanted  a  three  sieve 
Alaska,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pick  one  to  retail  at 
3  35c  or  2,  35c,  and  depending  on  his  freight  cost,  at 
almost  any  price  in  between. 

From  that  day  on,  as  you  know,  our  first  question 
to  a  buyer  has  been :  “What  do  you  want  to  retail  this 
can  for?”  And  isn’t  that  the  right  starting  point? 

Well,  we  don’t  get  all  your  pea  business.  We  can 
use  about  a  third  of  it  if  we  can  get  together ;  but  we 
don’t  want  one-third  of  your  business  in  each  one  of 
those  seven  items.  Let  us  have  the  15c,  2  35c,  or  the 
2  25c  peas.  We  don’t  care  whether  it’s  your  high- 
priced  or  low-priced  end.  What  we  want  is  all  of  the 
business  on  some  one  or  two  items.  Instead  of  coming 
in  annually  and  competing  price-wise  with  two  or 
twenty-two  other  canners  on  all  seven  of  the  “old 
standby”  items,  we  want  a  chance  to  show  you  what 
volume  can  be  produced  in  the  15c  field,  or  whatever 
field  you  give  us.  We’d  like  to  restyle  that  item. 

If  you’ll  indicate  the  price  field  you  want  us  to  shoot 
at.  I’ll  bring  down  a  flock  of  samples  in  that  price  field. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  show  you  in  the  15c  field. 
No.  2  cans  of  every  sifting  of  Sweets  and  Alaskas,  un¬ 
graded  Sweets,  and  some  real  values  in  a  new  variety 
of  peas.  You  know  these  breeders  are  developing  some 
swell  new  varieties.  I’ve  got  in  mind  one  hot  item 
that  will  go  at  15c  in  a  No.  2,  10c  in  a  No.  1,  and  2/15 
in  an  8  oz.  It’s  a  new  styler  too. 

I’m  sure  we’ll  get  together.  There’s  one  thing  I  want 
to  say  now  though.  If  we  start  the  item  and  really 
“go  to  town”  on  it,  we  don’t  want  you  to  let  a  lot  of 
other  canners  sharp  shoot  at  that  business.  We  had 
that  happen  in  Chicago  with  a  buyer.  We  built  him 
a  swell  business  on  a  four  sieve  Sweet  in  an  8  oz.  can 
to  retail  at  9c — 3/ 25c.  Well,  after  three  years,  and  he 
was  really  doing  fine  with  it,  the  buyer  went  shopping 
to  save  2V^c  a  dozen.  Funny  too,  because  he  had  a 
fine  margin  at  the  price  he  was  paying  us.  Guess  we 
ought  to  quit  him;  he  doesn’t  understand  intelligent 
cooperation. 

Now  about  this  contract  form  which  I’m  attaching 
hereto.  It’s  a  Producer-Distributor  contract. 

Terms  clause  is  clear,  as  is  the  spoilage  guarantee, 
and  the  pure  food  guarantee.  The  arbitration  clause 
you  are  familiar  with.  The  label  allowance  clause  I 


know  looks  tough  to  you,  but  after  all,  like  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  clause,  it’s  a  part  of  the  price.  The  pro  rata  de¬ 
livery  clause  is  the  customary  one  for  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  provides  for  their 
certificate  of  delivery  if  you  request  it. 

Now  the  shipments  clause  is  something  else.  To  you 
as  a  new  customer  it  means  just  what  it  says: 

“Unless  otherwise  specified,  shipments  under  this 
contract  shall  be  made  at  Seller’s  option  as  soon  as 
packed  and  ready  for  shipment.  At  the  request  of  the 
Buyer,  however,  shipment  of  any  items  covered  by  this 
contract  may  be  divided  as  follows:  25  per  cent  when 
packed,  25  per  cent  November  15th,  25  per  cent  Janu¬ 
ary  15th,  25  per  cent  March  15th  next  following  pack. 
If  goods  are  not  ordered  to  be  shipped  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  schedule  the  unshipped  portions  of 
each  item  then  due,  may  at  Seller’s  option,  be  cancelled 
or  be  invoiced  to  Buyer.” 

That’s  what  it  says  and  means  to  you.  But  to  us  it 
means  that  from  the  day  your  order  goes  on  our  books 
it’s  got  to  be  watched ;  and  at  least  every  six  weeks, 
after  the  pack  is  made,  your  contract  will  be  checked 
to  see  if  it  is  shipping  properly.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  your  shipments  are  behind,  you’ll  hear  from 
us.  You’re  not  apt  to  have  any  goods  invoiced  up;  but 
you  can  tell  us  how  things  look  in  your  territory,  and 
if  you  think  advisable,  you  can  authorize  us  to  try  to 
move  them  in  other  territories.  Maybe  we’ll  move  a 
few  of  them  elsewhere  without  your  urging  it.  This 
clause  is  a  simple  device  whereby  we  try  to  supply 
merchandise  to  territories  that  are  “going  good”  from 
contracts  that  are  moving  slowly. 

Guess  we’re  old  fashioned  Horse-and-Buggy  folks 
’cause  we  don’t  care  for  the  philosophy  of  the  “ever 
normal  granary.”  We  like  to  paint  the  warehouse 
floors  every  year. 

The  little  clause  I’ve  just  read  you,  helps  make  that 
possible. 

Now,  you  probably  can’t  find  any  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  mentions  Guaranteed  Price.  Actually  we 
don’t  guarantee  against  decline,  but  we  don’t  aim  to 
leave  a  buyer  with  a  delivery  that  he  can’t  resell.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  any  canner  who  wants  to  stay  in 
business  has  got  to  build  around  him  a  group  of  dis¬ 
tributors  who  will  sell  his  pack.  If  he  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  a  loyal  group  he  must  treat  them  with  the  same 
consideration  he  would  any  branch  of  his  own  business. 
If  the  canner,  over  a  period  of  years,  has  built  up 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets  that  will  give  him  a  com¬ 
bined  retail  group  of  5,000  stores,  he  can’t  afford  to 
have  his  merchandise  (either  under  his  own  labels  or 
buyers’  labels)  priced  in  these  stores  so  high  that  a 
normal  movement  is  impossible.  We  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  price  on  a  competitive  basis  is 
largely  the  canner’s  responsibility.  If  the  distributor 
is  having  difficulty,  we’ll  come  in  and  help,  maybe  with 
a  price  adjustment  sufficient  to  change  the  retail  price, 
maybe  with  a  special  contribution  to  the  distributor’s 
advertising  campaign;  but  we  don’t  aim  to  see  the 
movement  into  consumption  stopped  on  foods  we  pack 
if  there’s  anything  we  can  reasonably  do  to  maintain 
a  normal  movement.  Guess  that’s  just  another  way  of 
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YOlJR  SILENT— BUT  ACTIVE— PARTNERS 

WE,  AT  FERRY-MORSE,  WORKING  DAILY  TO  DEVELOP  FINER  VEGETABLES,  ARE  SILENT  PART¬ 
NERS  OF  THE  CANNER,  STRIVING  CONTINUALLY  FOR  A  MORE  PERFECT  VEGETABLE  PACK 


At  Ferry-Morse  Seed  Breeding  Stations  in  California 
and  Michigan  our  scientists  have  developed  strains  of 
vegetables  especially  for  the  canning  trade.  These 
men  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  work  necessary  to  preserve  the  excellence  of  popu  - 
lar  canning  varieties. 

We  like  to  feel  that  certain  vegetables  developed  by 
Ferry-Morse  have  been  factors  in  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  canned  vegetables.  We  believe  your 


use  of  our  canners'  strains  of  vegetables  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  list  will  help  make  your  1938  pack  “the  best 
ever.” 

Many  leading  canners  prefer  Ferry-Morse  Seeds — a 
pretty  dehnite  indication  that  our  scientific  breeding 
and  growing  has  value. 

Remember,  quality  in  the  pack  begins  with  excel, 
lence  in  the  seeds.  Let  us  fill  your  seed  requirements. 


PURE-BRED  SEEDS  FOR  CANNERS’  NEEDS 

FERRY  -  MORSE 

SEED  CO.  Detroit  San  Francisco 


For  your 

CARROTS 
Red  Cored  Chantenay 

BEANS 

Early  ^  hite  Creaseback 
(Blue  Lake) 

Full  Measure 

Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 

Idaho  Refugee 

Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax 

Stringless  Kidney  Wax 

Stringless  Refugee 

Tendergreen 

Wisconsin  Refugee 


1938  pack,  we  recommend 

PEAS 

Alaska  Wilt  Resistant 
Green  Admiral 
Perfection 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
Wisconsin  Perfection 

CORN 
Charlevoix 
County  Gentleman 
Early  Evergreen 
Golden  Bantam 
Golden  Gross  Bantam 
Stowell’s  Evergreen 

LIMA  BEANS 
Henderson’s  Bush 


our  special  strains  of  the  following: 


CUCUMBERS 
Chicago  Pickling 
Earliest  of  All 
National  Pickling 
Snow’s  Pickling 

CABBAGE 

All  Season 
Ferry’s  Hollander 
Glory  of  Enkhuizen 
^Marion  Market 
♦Wisconsin  All-Seasons 
*Wisconsin  No.  8 

*  Yellows  resistant  varieties 


BEETS 

Detroit  Dark  Red 
Good  for  All 
Ohio  Canner 

TOMATOES 
Bonny  Best 
Indiana  Baltimore 
John  Baer 
Marglobe 
Rutgers 
Stone 

SPINACH 

Dark  Green  Prickly  Seeded 
Giant  Thick  Leaved  Nobel 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  hean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  iintif  m  t  iji  frs  at  V  irier.v,  V  mer  heeders.  Ensilage  Distributors  uad  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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saying  we  feel  responsible  for  the  sale  of  goods  until 
they’re  taken  out  of  the  retail  store. 

We  kind  of  believe,  Bill,  in  the  long  run  the  canner 
who  adjusts  his  prices  when  they  are  out  of  line  will 
be  able  to  develop  a  group  of  distributors  who  buy 
from  him,  year  in  and  year  out,  at  his  opening  prices 
with  complete  confidence  and  without  too  much  regard 
for  competitive  prices.  The  buyer  will  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  if  the  contract  is  priced  too  high  the 
canner  is  going  to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  fall  when 
the  pack  is  made  and  when  everyone  can  make  a 
reasonable  guess  as  to  what  price  is  proper. 

Of  course,  we  get  crossed  up  sometimes  by  buyers 
who  buy  on  the  spot  market  and  let  our  goods  sit. 
This  happens  quite  as  often  when  the  market  goes  up 
as  when  it  goes  down.  That  isn’t  cooperation  either. 

Now,  if  the  light  were  different,  you  could  read  all 
that  in  our  contract.  Maybe  you  could  read  a  clause 
we  write  into  it:  “We  guarantee  to  the  buyer  that  he 
has  made  a  good  buy.” 

But  lots  of  this  language  is  printed  between  the 
lines  in  a  peculiar  ink  that  only  is  legible  in  the  light 
of  long  and  friendly  cooperative  relations. 

Funny  what  a  penetrating  yet  soothing  light  that  is. 
Best  regards.  Bill,  till  I  see  you. 

P.  S. :  Bill,  with  that  new  style  15-center,  you  should 
worry  about  price  guarantee ;  you’d  better  work  on  an 
option  clause  for  an  increase  in  quantity. 

• 

AN  ASTOUNDING  RECORD  OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

WPA  Summarizes  Accomplishments  During  Two 
Years  of  Operations 

A  CCOMPLISHMENTS  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
/■A  ministration  during  approximately  two  years  of 
/  \  operation  are  summarized  in  a  report  just  made 
public  by  Acting  Administrator  Aubrey  Williams.  In¬ 
dividual  reports  from  more  than  150,000  projects 
throughout  the  United  States  were  tabulated  by  major 
types  of  activity  to  show  the  amount  of  work  completed 
by  October  1,  1937. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  national  summary  are 
the  construction  of: 

11,106  public  buildings,  with  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  on  30,542  and  additions  to  1,172. 

43,870  miles  of  highways,  roads  and  streets,  with 
repairs  and  improvements  covering  146,901  miles. 

19,272  new  bridges  and  13,166  repaired. 

60,846,092  linear  feet,  or  more  than  11,500  miles,  of 
roadside  drainage  ditches,  with  167,756,154  linear  feet, 
or  approximately  31,772  miles,  repaired. 

3,865  miles  of  water  mains,  aqueducts  or  distribution 
lines,  with  1,382  miles  repaired. 

3,330  storage  dams,  with  283  repaired  or  improved, 
15,855  other  dams  for  erosion  control  and  general  con¬ 
servation,  with  145  of  this  type  repaired. 

5,692  miles  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  with  1,624 
miles  improved. 

“Any  attempt  to  evaluate  such  a  program  would  in¬ 
volve  an  appraisal  of  benefits  to  the  workers  them¬ 
selves,”  Mr.  Williams  said,  “but  in  enabling  them  to 


maintain  their  skills  and  morale  as  independent 
citizens,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  product  of  their 
labor  as  useful  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  present 
survey  was  designed  to  analyze  only  the  lasting  im¬ 
provements  that  will  be  shared  by  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“As  operations  on  the 'first  WPA  projects  began  in 
the  summer  of  1935,  the  reports  from  some  States 
cover  a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  but  the  number 
employed  was  relatively  small  until  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  There  were  slightly  more  than  250,000  on  WPA 
rolls  during  the  last  week  of  August,  1935,  and  only 
456,013  working  during  the  last  week  of  September. 
By  the  last  of  October  this  number  had  risen  to  777,294 
and  a  month  later  a  sharp  rise  to  2,445,954  had  been 
recorded.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  program  did  not 
reach  its  full  growth  until  November,  although  the 
majority  of  the  States  had  begun  work  on  WPA 
projects  by  October  1,  1935. 

“Local  communities  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  type  of  improvements  accomplished.  They  have 
initiated  the  projects,  except  for  a  small  part  of  the 
program  which  could  be  operated  only  on  a  Federal 
basis,  and  as  sponsors  the  local  governments  have 
contributed  an  increasingly  large  share  of  the  costs. 
Through  their  cooperation  the  program  has  been  keyed 
uniformly  to  local  needs  and  has  resulted  in  improve¬ 
ments  they  might  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years. 

“Although  construction  of  physical  improvements 
has  been  the  predominant  activity,  the  vast  amount  of 
work  in  other  lines  is  noteworthy.  For  example,  more 
than  100,000,000  articles  have  been  made  in  WPA 
sewing  rooms  for  relief  clients.  Approximately  24,- 
000,000  pounds  of  food  has  been  canned  and  preserved. 
School  lunches  served  to  pupils  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  proper  nourishment  numbered  more 
than  128,000,000.  Millions  of  persons  who  could  not 
pay  for  such  service  have  received  aid  from  WPA 
medical  clinics  and  nursing  service. 

“Educational  and  cultural  activities  also  have  re¬ 
ceived  incalculable  impetus.  More  than  a  million  per¬ 
sons  were  enrolled  in  WPA  educational  classes  last 
October,  the  largest  groups  taking  literacy,  vocational 
or  general  adult  courses. 

“Among  the  thousands  of  paintings,  murals  and 
sculptured  works  produced  by  the  Federal  art  project, 
many  have  been  praised  by  outstanding  critics.  Music 
performances,  averaging  about  4,500  a  month,  at¬ 
tracted  a  monthly  attendance  of  more  than  3,000,000 
persons.  Approximately  2,800  theatrical  performances 
were  given  each  month,  with  monthly  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,000,000.  The  Federal  Writers  project,  chiefly 
occupied  in  producing  the  American  Guide  series  that 
already  has  won  recognition  as  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  field  of  American  literature,  has  com¬ 
pleted  116  books  and  pamphlets  in  a  steadily  growing 
list.  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey  provides 
another  example  of  the  enrichment  of  national  lore, 
with  drawings  of  16,244  famous  structures,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  17,480  and  measurement  of  2,302  others 
which  will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 
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EQUIPMENT 


CORN  CANNING 


T]H[]e  llJKr][inE]D»  Westminster,  J^d. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


5/B  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside'  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

"Largeat  manufactnrera  of  canntra’  S/8  buahel  field  hampers  in  the  world’ 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


i  BUILT  RIGHT 

wj  The  new  ^iic  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre- 

sS  cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 
1^  great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  3^  Cutter  (left)  is 
P  designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 
all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and 
nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  ma- 
chines  are  built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of 
the  country's  leading  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers,  Rockford  Drill- 
ing  Machine  Ditdsion  of 
Borg- Warner  Corporation  f 
at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn 
Canning  Elquipment  and  the  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CHARLES  ELI  GREEN,  former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  died  February  10th  at  his  home  in 
Cranford,  New  Jersey,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He 
was  64  years  of  age.  Mr.  Green  entered  the  New  York 
office  of  the  American  Can  Company  at  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1901,  coming  from  the  American  Steel 
Hoop  Company  where  he  was  an  Assistant  Auditor. 
In  1907  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  Auditor  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  which  he  held  until  1926.  In 
that  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Company  and  Comptroller.  Six  years  later, 
in  1932,  he  became  a  Vice-President,  and  in  1936, 
President.  He  had  held  this  position  for  only  a  short 
time  when  he  was  forced  to  retire  because  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Green  was  a  resident  of  Cranfort,  where  he  had 
lived  for  thirty  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  and 
two  daughters.  Miss  Mary  A.  Green  and  Mrs.  Edgar  H. 
Miller,  both  of  Cranford. 

• 

CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order  to  Piedmont  Label 
Company’s  Jesse  T.  Davidson,  who  married  Miss 
Maxwell  Phillips  Dudley  of  839  West  University 
Parkway,  Baltimore,  at  Baltimore,  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  19th. 

• 

“ELECTRIC  DRIVE  SELECTOR  AND  HINTS  ON  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE”  is  the  title  of  a  12-page  publication  recently 
prepared.  Arranged  particularly  for  the  non-technical 
man  or  for  the  plant  maintenance  man,  the  pamphlet 
describes  and  illustrates  the  requirements  which  must 
be  met  in  selecting  a  motor.  A  chart  showing  how  to 
select  the  motor  gives  types  of  motors,  applications  and 
descriptions,  and  includes  concrete  examples  of  in¬ 
stallations.  Another  chart  shows  how  to  select  the 
control  and  circuit  protection.  Whether  the  control 
is  to  be  manual  or  magnetic,  the  motor  for  each  con¬ 
trol  is  indicated.  Also,  the  circuit  protection  needed 
for  each  type  of  motor  is  shown.  Copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  nearest  district  office  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  or  from 
headquarters  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

• 

ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION’S  annual  report  for 
1937  has  made  its  appearance,  showing  net  profits  after 
all  charges,  equivalent  to  $6.30  a  share  on  the  57,508 
shares  outstanding.  This  compares  with  a  1936  net 
of  $9  a  share.  Nine  canneries  were  operated  in  Alaska 
during  the  year  packing  772,659  cases,  mostly  Alaska 
reds,  with  12,115  cases  in  addition  from  joint  operation 
with  other  canners.  President  William  Timson  said 
that  high  prices  for  labor  and  materials  made  higher 
prices  for  the  finished  product  necessary.  The  trade 
has  been  slow  to  respond  to  these,  but  the  advertising 
campaign  is  commencing  to  make  itself  felt.  The  book 
value  of  the  plants,  terminals  and  fleet  is  placed  at 
$6,274,521.  Officers  of  the  concern  are :  R.  M.  Barthold, 


chairman;  William  Timson,  president;  L.  E.  Wood  and 
C.  A.  Iversen,  vice-presidents,  and  W.  D.  Motts, 
secretary-trjeasurer.  Directors  are:  Henry  F.  Fort- 
mann,  William  Timson,  A.  K.  Tichenor,  Balfour  D. 
Adamson,  L.  E.  Wood,  T.  L.  Pratt,  A.  M.  Lester,  W.  D. 
Motts,  R.  M.  Barthold,  A.  W.  Eames  and  Stanley 
Powell. 

• 

EDGAR  A.  CRADDOCK  who  operates  plants  at  Newbern, 
Obion,  Union  City,  and  Halls,  Tennessee,  and  San 
Benito,  Texas,  has  announced  that  the  plant  at  Union 
City  will  be  replaced  by  an  entirely  new  and  modern 
cannery,  equipped  with  the  latest  type  of  machinery. 
The  new  building  is  to  be  approximately  80x136  feet. 
From  300  to  400  people  are  expected  to  be  employed 
during  the  active  season.  Plans  call  for  operation  of 
the  plant  eight  to  nine  months  of  the  year.  Tomatoes, 
string  beans  and  spinach  will  constitute  the  principal 
packs. 

• 

LINK  BELT  COMPANY’S  P.  1.  V.  Gear  Variable  Speed 
Transmission  and  Silverstreak  Silent  Chain  Drive  to 
and  from  the  P.  I.  V.  are  mounted  as  a  unit  on  Robins 
new  improved  Continuous  Blanchers. 

• 

THE  WAREHOUSE  of  Empire  Foods  Corporation  at 
Trenton,  Ontario,  Canada,  was  done  approximately 
$10,000  fire  damage  recently. 

• 

LICENSE  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Tenderometer 
has  been  awarded  the  Sprague-Sells  Division  of  the 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Canning  Industry  Research,  Inc.,  Karl  Kuner 
Mayer,  Chairman,  announces,  after  due  consideration 
of  all  bids.  The  price  will  be  $550.00.  All  orders  for 
the  instrument  and  inquiries  regarding  delivery  dates 
should  be  directed  to  the  company  at  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  suit  against  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  on  the  so-called 
Thomas  patent  covering  the  preparation  of  spinach  for 
canning,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Hunt  Brothers 
by  Federal  Judge  Michael  J.  Roche,  who  ruled  that  the 
process  had  been  in  public  use  prior  to  the  application 
for  patent  rights. 

• 

ABOUT  1,000  CANNERS,  field  men  and  growers  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  two-day  Conference  and  Canners  Short 
Course  at  Purdue  University,  February  10th  and  11th. 
This  two-day  conference  offered  an  opportunity  for 
both  canners  and  raw  products  men  to  gather  and 
discuss  their  common  problems.  It  was  the  occasion 
to  honor  1,363  medal  winners  of  the  Indiana  U.  S. 
“Won”  and  Indiana  Double  Tonnage  clubs,  two  big 
tomato  growing  projects  in  the  State,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  8,000. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  Hydro  Geared  Grader 

The  Rod  Split  and  Skin  Remover 
and  Washer 

The  New  Hex-Ro  Cleaner 

The  Taper  Tip 
Corn  Trimmer 


Machines  to  help  you  pack  better  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  save  you  money. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  coveted  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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THAT  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Corresjyondent  of  “The  Cavniug  Trade” 


IN  The  Canning  Trade  for  February  7th,  we  find 
standard  corn  2’s  quoted  at  $.75.  Eastern  quota¬ 
tions  may  run  five  cents  a  dozen  lower  but  probably 
not.  These  prices,  mind  you,  are  f.  o.  b.  factories, 
freight  must  be  added.  The  leading  corporate  chain 
store  in  the  territory  where  this  is  being  written  adver¬ 
tised  on  Friday  preceding  this  quotation,  “Four  cans, 
2’s  of  standard  peas,  com  or  tomatoes,  25c.”  A  princi¬ 
pal  competitor  needing  business  has  been  compelled  to 
follow  this  lead.  Smaller  firms  in  the  food  business  feel, 
whether  right  or  wrong  that  they  must  advertise  at 
these  low  prices  or  else  brand  themselves  as  being  “high 
priced.”  Salesmen  for  wholesale  grocers  hear  retailer 
after  retailer  ask  them  if  by  any  chance  they  have  any 
of  these  commodities  which  can  be  had,  and  with 
which  the  dealer  may  meet  competition,  even  if  he 
does  not  make  any  profit  on  the  transaction.  Then 
the  buyer  goes  into  the  market  with  a  burning  desire 
to  beat  down  the  seller  to  a  point  where  he  will  accept 
orders  satisfactory  to  the  house,  and  so  priced  that  the 
goods  may  be  sold  again  at  a  profit  to  the  retail  dealer, 
and  in  turn  put  into  consumers’  homes  at  prices  as  low 
as  those  offered  by  the  corporate  chains.  A  pretty 
vicious  circle,  isn’t  it?  I’ll  say  it  is,  and  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  for  it ! 

Since  you  have  been  reading  trade  papers  published 
for  the  canning  trade  you  have  been  admonished  to 
make  the  market  for  your  goods.  In  times  of 
apparently  abundant  crops  and  over  supplies  of  canned 
foods  you  have  been  asked,  by  those  who  knew  the 
probabilities  of  merchandising,  to  hold  your  goods  at 
fair  prices  until  the  total  pack  was  completed  and  the 
trade  was  in  possesion  of  all  the  facts.  Accurate 
reports  told  you  last  fall  that  crops  for  canning  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  every  indication  looked  and 
pointed  toward  firmer  markets  and  better  prices  for 
canned  foods  in  first  hands.  One  of  the  first  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  chain  store  I  write  of,  when  published 
last  fall  ran  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  at  four  cans  for 
a  quarter,  every  ad  since  has  kept  them  at  the  same 
price,  now  they  have  competitors  following  their  lead. 
Other  dealers  less  able  to  weather  the  storm  of  competi¬ 
tion  are  in  turn  looking  for  supplies  with  which  they 
can  attract  consumers  to  their  establishments.  Did 
any  one  picture  such  a  condition  last  fall  when  pressure 
was  being  brought  to  bear  on  holders  of  large  blocks 
of  these  wanted  goods?  Every  posted  man  in  the 
canning  industry  felt  the  market  for  the  three  best 
selling  staples  in  canned  vegetables  was  being  arti- 
fically  depressed  and  said  and  did  all  he  could  to  remedy 


the  situation.  In  other  years  we  have  seen  corporate 
chains  undersell  independent  dealers  on  a  few,  a  very 
few,  specialities  but  not  until  this  season  have  we  seen 
them  set  the  low  selling  pace  for  all  classes  of  distri¬ 
butors  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes. 

Out  on  the  Coast  the  Canners’  Industry  Board  seem 
about  to  regain  the  control  of  the  peach  marketing 
situation,  but  not  for  long  if  volume  buyers  have  any 
say  in  the  matter.  The  same  tactics  that  have  been 
used  before  to  break  a  market  will  be  swung  into  line 
against  the  Canners’  Industry  Board  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken.  Few  would  hazard  a  guess  today  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  price  agreement  on  cling  peaches  will  be 
renewed  afer  August  first  of  this  year.  If  it  is 
renewed,  canners  everywhere  ought  to  get  in  line  and 
attempt  what  the  brave  twelve  individuals  and  thirty- 
two  canning  companies  concerned  with  the  cling  peach 
marketing  agreement  are  doing  today  for  their  own 
good  and  that  of  the  industry.  More  power  to  them! 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  go  over  the  Friday  advertising 
pages  of  the  leading  afternoon  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
three  hundred  thousand  and  see  what  we  can  note  of 
interest  in  addition  to  the  too  low  prices  at  which 
canned  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  are  being  sold.  Two 
corporate  chains,  two  large  markets,  and  three  volun¬ 
tary  chains  all  have  advertisements  in  the  afternoon 
paper  on  our  desk. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  us  is  that  all  but  one 
distributor  features  private  label  merchandise  in  all 
but  the  lower  retail  price  brackets.  Goods  sold  at  very 
low  prices  are  usually  canners’  labels,  not  much  good¬ 
will  can  be  built  here  for  a  factory  brand  unless  the 
packer  expects  to  continue  seeking  a  reputation  for  low 
priced  goods.  This  is  not  an  especially  favorable  path 
to  follow  in  sales  as  it’s  harder  than  anything  else  I 
know  of  to  be  always  the  lowest  in  price  and  still  make 
any  money.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done 
about  it  as  long  as  “free”  selling  is  engaged  in,  how¬ 
ever.  The  buyer  selling  at  ruinously  low  prices  will 
try  to  the  last  ditch  to  show  where  and  how  he  can’t 
pay  any  more  than  he  has  paid  for  the  stock  he  is  using 
as  leaders.  If  you  face  such  a  buyer  alone,  with  nothing 
behind  you  in  the  way  of  an  organization,  you’ll  about 
take  what  the  buyer  offers  you  if  you  wish  to  do 
business.  The  price  he  will  pay  is  not  determined  by 
the  actual  worth  of  your  offerings,  or  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  them  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  but  has  already  been 
made  by  the  sellers  who  eagerly  accepted  early  in  the 
fall  what  seemed  to  them  a  price  warranted  by  condi¬ 
tions  and  their  need  at  the  moment. 
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Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

De  monstra  ted 

Service 

Efficiency 

Plain, 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


GUIDE  PDST'TD  QUALITY 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  every 
type  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  a  can¬ 
nery —  but  only  one  kind  of  quality:  the  highest! 


One  of  our  outstand¬ 
ing  machines  is  the 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 


which  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree  and  invariably  brings  you  pre¬ 
mium  prices;  and  at  the  same  time  it  more  firmly 
establishes  you  as  a  packer  of  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  filler  is  ideal  for  packing  Tomatoes, 
Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Fruits,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni,  Chunky  Meats, 
Cocoanut,  Etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  of  the  Hand 
Pack  Filler  as  well  as  other  outstanding  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ 

Address _ 

City _ 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  in  The  Canning 
Trade,  and  elsewhere  about  the  value  of  advertising  as 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  marketing.  You  can  see  this 
work  out  in  the  present  movement  of  corn  flakes.  One 
large  miller  has  reduced  his  price  to  a  point  where  his 
com  flakes,  with  national  advertising  behind  them,  are 
being  retailed  at  three  for  a  quarter  or  nine  cents  a 
package,  without  any  particular  profit  to  the  wholesale 
or  retail  dealer  and  probably  even  less  to  the  mill. 
Another  selling  just  as  many  corn  flakes  has  not 
followed  his  competitor  with  a  price  decline,  but  instead 
is  using  full  pages  in  black  and  white  and  in  some  cases, 
color  as  well,  to  tell  the  consuming  public  how  good  his 
corn  flakes  really  are.  Any  new  customers  he  gains  will 
probably  remain  his  over  a  considerable  period.  They 
will  not  veer  to  another  with  the  next  cut  price  offering. 
Of  course,  all  smaller  millers  have  been  prompt  to 
follow  the  advertising  lead  of  their  larger  competitor. 
Their  prices  are  down  even  lower  than  his,  as  indeed 
they  must  be  if  business  continues  to  come  their  way. 
The  full  page  advertiser  is  making  friends  for  his 
brands  and  getting  new  users;. the  miller  cutting  the 
price  in  the  first  place  is  moving  goods  but  only  that. 
Wouldn’t  you  rather  be  a  leader  than  a  follower?  I 
would,  and  of  course.  I’d  like  to  be  the  leader  steadily 
teaching  consumers  to  like  my  brand.  Cut  prices  won’t 
help  you  get  such  a  position  in  a  market;  advertising 
support  of  brands  will  stabilize  them  in  any  market  to 
a  point  where  your  ads  will  sell  you  more  goods  at  a 
profit  than  will  be  sold  by  your  competitor  over  a  given 
period  of  cut  price  selling. 

You  may  be  considering  such  a  course  of  construc¬ 
tive  merchandising  and  if  you  are,  you  may  be  having 
a  hard  time  deciding  whether  or  not  you  should  adver¬ 
tise  your  leading,  fancy  brand,  or  your  just  as  good  but 
a  little  less  fancy  label.  You  are  leaning  toward  the 
latter  course  because  you  see  on  every  hand  the  ads  of 
low  grade,  not  fancy  canned  foods.  Well,  you  may  as 
well  save  your  money  until  your  are  able  to  look  at 
matters  in  a  different  light. 

Within  a  few  weeks  at  most,  you  will  have  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  about  two  important  phases  of  your 
years  operations:  you  will  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  you  will  attempt  to  bring  into  your  industry  some 
semblance  of  stability,  such  as  is  being  put  over  by  the 
Canners’  Industry  Board.  This  now  seems  to  be  strictly 
a  matter  for  commodity  canners  to  decide  among  them¬ 
selves.  If  you  are  canning  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  green 
beans  or  manufacturing  goods  in  volume  you  may  as 
well  see  what  you  can  do  toward  following  a  construc¬ 
tive  lead  such  as  California  has  given  you.  If  you  have 
done  nothing  so  far  toward  establishing  your  output  on 
a  sound  basis  of  constructive  advertising,  you  ought 
to  arrange  a  program  of  advertising  for  next  season. 
Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  join  with  others  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  marketing  but  if  The  Canners’ 
Industry  Board  renews  their  contracts  after  August 
1st  this  year,  you  had  better  be  in  a  position  to  follow 
their  example  and  sell  your  goods  along  the  same  lines, 
because  they  are  going  to  be  actively  in  competition  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe!  Your 
sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  carry  out  these 
suggestions ! 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

ALLOWABLE  DISCOUNTS 

HE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  “cracked 
down”  this  week  on  sales  policies  which  have  been 
pursued  in  some  quarters  of  the  food  trade  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  with  a 
cease  and  desist  order  establishing  the  principle  that 
quantity  discounts  may  be  permitted  only  on  quantities 
of  merchandise  shipped  to  one  distributing  point.  The 
ruling  bids  fair  to  break  up  previously  existing 
practices  covering  sales  to  chains  and  other  mass 
distributors. 

Prohibiting  unlawful  price  discriminations  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  the  sale  of  certain 
products  to  chain  store  organizations  and  wholesale 
grocers,  the  Commission  issued  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  against  the  H.  C.  Brill  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  dessert  preparations.  Among  the 
respondent  company’s  customers  which  entered  into 
quantity  discount  contracts  for  purchase  of  its  prepara¬ 
tions  were  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Kroger,  and 
American  Stores  Company,  all  engaged  in  competition 
with  one  another  in  the  sale  of  each  products. 

The  order  directs  the  respondent  company  to  cease 
and  desist  from  granting  or  paying,  or  agreeing  to 
grant  or  pay,  sums  amounting  to  discriminations  in 
price  in  the  form  of  cumulative  discounts,  except  where 
such  discounts  make  only  due  allowances  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  cost  which  have  been  achieved  with  respect 
to  individual  sales  made  to  a  particular  buyer  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  which  differences  in  cost  were  not 
reflected  in  the  price  at  which  the  buyer  purchased. 
The  Commission’s  findings  were  that  in  the  sale  of 
its  products  the  Brill  company  allowed  A.  &  P.  rebates 
amounting  to  approximately  214  per  cent  of  this  chain’s 
purchases  of  the  company’s  products. 

Many  food  chains,  including  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and 
American  Stores,  the  Commission  held,  operate  on  a 
net  margin  of  profit  of  II/2  to  2  per  cent,  and  a  rebate 
of  214  per  cent  was  held  to  represent  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

SINGLE  SHIPMENTS — The  agreements  between 
the  respondent  company  and  the  three  chain  store 
organizations  were  found  to  have  been  made  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  “purchases  in  large  quantity,  present  and 
prospective,”  but,  according  to  the  conclusion  and 
opinion,  “the  offer  neither  expressly  nor  by  implication 
can  be  construed  to  relate  to  the  purchase  of  single 
shipments  of  the  value  specified,  nor  Was  it  so  con¬ 
strued  by  the  parties  as  evidenced  by  the  settlements.” 

According  to  the  Commission’s  findings,  the  respon¬ 
dent  company  agreed  to  allow  the  following  quantity 
discounts  on  amounts  bought  by  the  three  purchasers 
during  the  time  specified:  1  per  cent  on  $5,000  to 
$10,000;  2  per  cent  on  $10,000  to  $15,00;  3  per  cent  on 
$15,000  to  $20,000 ;  4  per  cent  on  $20,000  to  $30,000 ; 
and  5  per  cent  on  $30,000  and  upward. 
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Put  Your  Machinery 
Problems  Up  To 
Practical  Old  Cedarbug 


IN  winter  months  like  this— We’ve  got  more 
time  for  planning  and  thinking.  If  you  have 
some  machinery  problem  that’s  bothering  you— 
why  not  let  us  do  some  of  the  bothering?  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  help  you. 

One  thing’s  sure  anyway.  Whatever  suggestions 
we  make  will  be  practical.  There  aren’t  any 


universities  in  Cedarburg  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
folks  here  who  know  their  canning — backwards 
and  forwards. 

That’s  why  MASTERBUILT  MACHINERY 
has  always  paid  such  big  dividends.  That’s 
why  Hansen  has  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
canning  industry. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Sec.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative : 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 


Now  Contracting 


Woodruff  is  now  contracting 
for  1938  crops  of  peas,  beans, 
corn,  hybrid  corn,  tomatoes 
and  other  canner’s  seed  for 
1939  delivery.  Write  our 
nearest  branch  for  complete 
information. 


F.H.WOODRUFF&SONS 

MILFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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It  was  concluded  that  “a  cumulative  discount  is  sound 
only  where  savings  have  been  achieved  by  the  seller 
with  respect  to  individual  sales  made  to  a  particular 
buyer  over  a  period  of  time,  which  savings  were  not 
reflected  in  the  price  at  which  the  buyer  purchased  and 
which  are  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  time.” 

Any  system  of  discounts  based  on  the  amount  of 
annual  sales,  the  Commission  found,  is  a  price  dis¬ 
crimination  contrary  to  Section  2(a)  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  if  it  has  any  of  the  injurious  effects  on 
competition  enumerated  in  the  Act,  unless  justified  as 
by  making  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in  cost 
nor  previously  allowed  and  resulting  from  the  quanti¬ 
ties  sold  or  delivered. 

The  complaint  in  this  case  charged  the  respondent 
company  with  making  additional  special  arrangements 
with  most  customers  for  special  5  and  10  per  cent  dis¬ 
counts  on  purchases  of  its  products  in  consideration  of 
agreements  to  purchase  certain  quantities  on  a  yearly 
basis.  However,  according  to  findings,  only  a  few  of 
such  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  respondent 
company  discontinued  this  practice  and  actually  never 
so  discriminated  in  its  sales  prices. 

The  Brill  company,  the  Commission  found,  regarded 
each  warehouse  of  its  buyers  as  an  individual  customer 
both  as  to  solicitation  of  sales  and  shipments  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  no  single  warehouse  unit  purchased  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  earn  any  rebate  under  the  con¬ 
tract  agreement. 

ANOTHER  CHAIN  ATTACK 

EPORTEDLY  carrying  the  endorsement  of  more 
than  75  members  of  the  House  from  33  States, 
Congressman  Patman’s  much-discussed  chain 
store  tax  bill  was  formally  introduced  this  week  and 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

While  the  sponsor  of  the  measure  claims  consider¬ 
able  support  for  his  chain  tax  proposal,  Washington 
advices  indicate  that  its  supporters  look  for  only  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  at  the  present  session,  with  the 
enactment  drive  to  be.  staged  at  the  next  Congress. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill,  according  to  Mr.  Patman, 
take  into  consideration  “the  fact  that  small  chains 
operating  locally  assume  and  pay  a  much  larger  tax 
burden  locally  and  in  the  State  than  the  national 
corporate  chains  pay.”  For  that  reason,  he  explained, 
a  lower  rate  is  provided  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
any  company  with  a  gross  annual  business  of  under 
$250,000  is  exempted. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  measure,  as  sum¬ 
marized  by  Congressman  Patman,  follow:  “The  first 
nine  stores  are  exempt  from  taxation.  From  nine  to 
fifteen  stores,  the  tax  will  be  $50  a  store.  For  each 
store  not  in  excess  of  twenty-five,  $100  a  store.  The 
tax  is  graduated  upward  until  the  tax  is  $1,000  a  store 
for  all  stores  in  excess  of  500.  In  addition  to  this 
tax,  if  the  chain  operates  in  more  than  one  State,  the 
tax  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  in 
which  it  operates. 

“For  the  first  year,  however,  the  tax  under  Section  1 
will  be  50  per  cent  of  the  graduated  rates,  ^and  under 


Section  2  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 
specified  in  that  section.  During  the  second  year  the 
tax  will  be  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  Section  1  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  provided  in  Section  2. 

“The  taxes  for  the  first  two  years  are  sufficiently  low 
to  enable  the  present  concerns  owning  a  large  number 
of  stores  to  operate,  but  without  expanding,  and  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  retail 
outlets  that  will  be  unprofitable  after  the  second  year. 
I  predict  that  these  stores  can  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
will  cause  a  return  to  each  stockholder  of  an  amount 
much  greater  than  he  could  obtain  for  his  stock.  Local 
managers  of  these  stores  and  other  local  people  will 
gladly  buy  them  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

SMALL  CHAINS  EXEMPT— “Any  concern  whose 
gross  annual  business  does  not  exceed  $250,000,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  stores  or  regardless  of  where 
located,  will  be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

“Filling  stations  that  do  not  handle  automobile  tires 
or  tubes  are  exempt.  Voluntaries  and  co-operatives 
composed  of  individually-owned  stores  are  also  exempt. 
Section  (4)b  has  other  exemptions. 

“I  can  say  that  more  than  150  members  of  the  House 
have  stated  they  will  vote  for  the  bill.  A  statement  was 
sent  around  to  the  effect  that  such  a  bill  would  be 
prepared,  and  an  invitation  extended  to  all  who  were 
interested  to  join  in  the  effort.” 

Chief  food  chains  affected  by  the  measure  are  A.  &  P., 
Safeway  Stores,  First  National,  American  Stores,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  chains  in  the  South.  The  measure, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  undoubtedly  sound  the  death 
knell  for  large  chains  as  currently  operated,  and  would 
give  additional  stimulus  to  the  voluntary  group  and 
super-market  types  of  distribution.  Formation  of 
State  holding  companies  to  take  over  the  units  of  some 
existing  chains  is  also  envisaged  by  some  in  the  trade 
as  a  possibility  in  the  event  that  this  latest  Patman 
proposal  is  enacted  into  law.  Vigorous  opposition  to 
the  Patman  proposal  is  looked  for  from  chains  in  all 
lines. 


landreth's  garden  annual  for  1938  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  during  the  past  week,  which  is  fully  illustra¬ 
tive  and  descriptive  of  the  various  vegetable  seeds 
Landreth  offers  to  the  canning  trade.  A  copy  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  company  at  Bristol,  Pa. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  23-25,  1938 — Michigan  State  College,  Annual 
Technical  School  for  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  City. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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WAen  a  UyMid  5?ea  U  <m^  a  OwJuMe. 
OjuM/xt  tfiz  Oju^idxiieAf  6.  Ojuu^eje^jeJvi 


The  first  step  in  crossing  peas 


Twinkle,  Twinkle  little  pea, 

How  we  wonder  what  you’ll  be. 

We  twiddle,  twiddle  with  our  tweezers. 

Working  hard  for  the  canners  and  freezers. 

From  thousands  of  crosses  and  power  Almighty, 
We  produce  for  you  an  outstanding  variety. 


We  are  now  booking  outstanding  varieties  of  proven 
performance  for  delivery  from  our  1938  crop. 


For  Canners— 

Alah 

Mardelah 
Early  Perfectah 
Perfectah 
Walah 


For  Freezers— 

Aldermah 

Gradah 

Stratah 

Thomas  Laxton 


WASHBURN -WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


78<9c<f>t4 


308  W.  WAS  HI  N  GTO  N  ST. 


/Sc£c(  CompofW’ 


BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN— FOR  QUALITY  PACKERS 


starts 


WAR  ADMIRAL,  worthy  son  of 

—  with 

this  remarkable  record,  is  living 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished 


Seed  Peas,  Beans 
and  Sweet  Corn,  with  the  same 
heritage  of  proud  ancestry  are 
bred  to  give  the  satisfactory  Field 
Performance  so  much  desired  by 
Packers  of  Quality  Merchandise. 


BLOOD  TELLS" 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Learn  the  Truth  As  to  the  Extent  of  Buying — Consumption  Is 
Keeping  Up — The  Changes  in  Prices  As  Quoted. 

RUTH  ABOUT  BUYING— There  is,  concededly, 
more  buying  of  canned  foods  since  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  than  there  had  been  during  the 
last  three  months  of  the  old  year,  and  yet  there  may 
be  some  who  feel  disappointed  that  there  has  not  set 
in  a  rush  of  buying  by  this  time,  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  small  holder  who  has  not  been  included  in 
such  buying  as  there  has  been,  may  feel  inclined  to 
lose  hope  or  become  discouraged. 

There  seems  to  have  come  over  the  canned  foods 
selling  market  a  condition  which  leaves  the  market 
reporter  puzzled,  and  unable  to  report  the  definite  con¬ 
ditions  which  might  be  expected.  The  selling  informa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  well  concealed,  or  not-get-at-able  for 
some  reason.  Maybe  this  is  cosmic,  as  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Weather  men,  lately,  who  have  been  unable 
to  report  definitely  and  with  any  assurance.  Has  the 
aurora  borealis  which  recently  scared  all  Europe  into 
believing  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
and  which  deadened  all  radios  and  played  other  pranks 
over  there,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  record-breaking 
rains,  floods  and  snows  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  That 
phenomenon  is  now  continuing  down  the  Pacific  Coast 
into  South  America,  and  many  inland  sections  of  our 
country  have  been  flooded,  etc.,  in  an  unusual  manner. 

Men  who  are  fond  of  using  the  expression :  “It  is  a 
well  known  fact,”  will  tell  you  that  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  old  year  buying  of  canned  foods — 
as  indeed  of  all  things — was  dead ;  that  there  was  none. 
And  they  were  just  as  wrong  in  this  as  in  the  other 
things  asserted.  Turn  to  page  145,  in  last  week’s 
The  Canning  Trade,  and  read  the  Quarterly  Canned 
Foods  Stock  Report,  for  January  1st,  1938 — and  do  a 
little  figuring — remembering,  all  the  time,  that  this 
covered  the  so-called  dullest  period  recorded  in  canned 
foods  trading,  from  October  1st  to  January  1st.  Here 
are  the  figures,  compared  with  the  trading  in  1936, 
when  business  was  good,  as  you  know,  or  recall. 


PEAS  CORN 

(sold  and  unsold) 


October  1st,  ’36 . 

January  1st,  ’37 . 

....  10,094,398 

....  6,663,853 

11,264,137 

5,843,517 

Distribution  . 

....  3,430,545 

5,420,620 

October  1st,  ’37 . 

January  1st,  ’38 . 

....  15,542,985 

....  11,907,175 

19,454,132 

13,251,721 

Distribution  . 

....  3,535,810 

6,202,411 

BEANS  TOMATOES 
(sold  and  unsold) 


October  1st,  ’36 . 

January  1st,  ’37 . 

...  3,590,484 

...  1,515,507 

None 

8,823,622 

Distribution  . 

...  2,074,977 

12,235,306* 

October  1st,  ’37 . 

January  1st,  ’38 . 

...  4,433,314 

...  2,896,635 

None 

10,144,319 

Distribution  . 

...  1,536,679 

11,123,104* 

*Starting  with  None,  we  deduct  the  holdings  from 
the  year’s  pack. 

Peas  and  corn  evidently  increased  their  distribution 
during  that  so-called  dead  period — October  1st,  1937, 
to  January  1st,  1938,  but  beans  and  tomatoes  fell  off 
slightly,  but  nothing  like  what  the  pessimists — or  most 
market  reporters — tried  to  make  us  believe.  These  are 
official  figures,  and  you  can  lay  them  before  any  buyer 
attempting  to  beat  down  your  prices  by  these  defeatist 
arguments.  Canned  foods  consumption  has  kept  up, 
and  is  keeping  up,  and  that  must  be  the  determining 
factor  in  any  market  consideration.  So  long  as  the 
consuming  market  continues  at  its  present  high  rate 
there  is  little  to  worry  about  of  carryovers.  General 
business  is  improving,  and  the  time  of  heaviest  canned 
foods  consumption — in  all  the  years  anyone  has  ever 
studied  the  matter — is  from  now  on  until  local  heavy 
crops.  Nature  is  helping  the  canners,  in  hindering  or 
freezing  up  early  raw  vegetable  and  fruit  crops,  and 
the  storage  of  home-packed  or  grown  food  crops,  is  by 
this  time  about  empty.  We  go  into  the  heavy  canned 
foods  consuming  months  with  only  moderate  amounts 
in  canners’  hands,  and  very  light  ones  if  we  eliminate 
the  “sold,  but  not  delivered”  goods. 

MARKET  PRICES — Read  the  market  conditions 
and  prices  as  given  under  other  leading  canned  foods 
centers  reports,  and  note  that  business  is  fairly  good, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  weaknesses  in  prices. 

Here  in  this  Baltimore  market — as  indeed  in  all 
markets — one  must  know  if  the  quotations  are  from 
“buying  brokers”  or  are  open  market  quotations.  The 
price  log- jam  on  canned  tomatoes,  apparently,  still 
holds,  and  the  62y2C  for  standard  No.  2’s  remains  un¬ 
changed,  although  there  seems  very  good  statistical 
reason  why  canned  tomato  prices  should  materially 
advance. 

Changes  in  canned  foods  prices  show  fancy  cut  green 
beans,  2’s,  down  from  95c  to  90c,  with  no  change  in 
the  tops,  $1.05.  On  the  other  hand,  standard  cut  green 
beans  move  up  from  62 to  65c,  with  the  top  remain- 
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ing  at  70c.  Just  no  sense  in  such  quotations  when  you 
know  how  scarce  fancy  green  beans  are.  But  we  give 
’em  as  we  get  ’em.  Red  kidney  beans  drop  down  from 
65c  to  60c,  but  the  top  stays  at  75c. 

Standard  21/2’s  cut  beets  advance  from  85c  to  90c. 
Standard  white  corn  advances  from  65c  to  67T^c,  and 
21/^’s  spinach  drops  from  $1.00  to  95c.  Reports  of 
flood  damage  to  spinach  in  the  Ozarks,  now  a  big 
spinach  producer,  and  in  California,  seem  to  have  no 
impression  on  market  prices.  It  will  come  later. 

No.  21/2’s  standard  sweet  potatoes,  dry  pack,  drop 
from  85c  to  821/2C,  while  the  top  on  standard  No.  10 
tomatoes  rises  to  $3.25  from  $3.10. 

Experienced  canners  will  read  these  changes  as 
merely  efforts  to  induce  trading,  because  most  canners 
are  holding  their  goods  at  considerably  higher  prices 
than  those  quoted,  and  are  getting  them.  There  is 
selling,  and  selling  at  the  holder’s  prices  when  the 
quality  backs  up  the  price.  Practically  all  canners 
have  shown  real  backbone,  and  price  resistance,  over 
the  months,  and  the  time  is  about  here  when  they  will 
cash  in  on  their  good  business  sense. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 
Unchanged — More  and  More  Canners  Hang  Up  “Sold-Out” 
Sign — Futures  Slack — Staple  Vegetables  Unchanged  in  Prices — 
Weather  Damage  to  Spinach  and  Asparagus — Better  Inquiry 
For  Beans — Sardines  Weaken — Grapefruit  Easier. 

New  York,  February  18,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Aside  from  a  weakening  in  the 
position  of  Maine  sardines,  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets  have  shown  a  fairly  stable  tone  during  the 
current  week.  Trading  has  continued  along  routine 
lines,  however,  and  distributors  as  yet  are  not  showing 
much  inclination  to  add  substantially  to  inventories 
for  spring  requirements. 

THE  OUTLOOK — An  inkling  of  what  may  be  in 
sight  for  the  market  over  the  balance  of  the  current 
marketing  season  is  contained  in  a  current  confidential 
posting  to  wholesale  grocers  which  says :  “Almost  daily 
some  canner  hangs  up  the  ‘sold-out’  sign,  all  of  which 
is  improving  the  statistical  position  of  the  various  local 
and  nearby  products,  yet  the  aggregate  sales  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  any  noticeable  change  in  the  price 
structure.  At  most,  price  fluctuations  are  within  a 
small  radius,  the  one  thing  needful  to  create  a  sharp 
and  sustained  upward  movement  is  active  buying.  Such 
is  a  possibility  but  not  an  immediate  probability.” 

FUTURES  SLACK — Relatively  few  futures  offer¬ 
ings  are  reported  as  yet.  Southern  canners  are  offering 
tomatoes  on  future  quotations  at  65  cents  for  2s,  90 
cents  for  2V2S,  and  $3.00  for  10s.  Future  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  also  being  quoted  in  the  South,  with  dry  pack 
at  70  cents  for  2s,  871/0  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.00  for 
10s,  with  syrup  pack  quoted  at  75  cents,  971/0  cents,  and 


$3.25,  respectively.  Only  a  few  packers  are  quoting 
these  lines,  however,  and  buying  interest  has  not  yet 
shown  any  life. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  report  a  moderate 
inquiry  for  prompt  shipment  tomatoes.  For  shipment 
from  country  canneries,  inside  prices  this  week  are 
421/2  cents  on  Is,  631/2  cents  on  2s,  94  cents  on  21/2S, 
$1,021/2  on  3s,  and  $3.10  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Most  canners,  however,  are  quoting  higher  levels. 
There  is  no  change  reported  this  week  with  regard  to 
tomato  markets  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

PEAS — Northwestern  canners  have  booked  a  little 
business  on  futures,  with  prices  named  confidential  but 
generally  in  line  with  the  1937  opening  basis.  No 
changes  are  reported  on  spot  peas,  with  a  moderate 
inquiry  reported  for  standards  at  70  cents  and  upward. 
Standard  10s  at  $3.75,  cannery,  are  coming  in  for  a 
slightly  better  call  in  the  South,  it  is  reported.  Fancy 
pea  offerings  are  generally  held  firm  at  canners’  lists, 
with  light  buying  reported. 

SPINACH — Heavy  rains  in  California  have  affected 
the  market,  with  a  number  of  canners  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  withdrawing  all  offerings.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  product  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
may  benefit  from  reported  California  damage. 
Arkansas  packers  are  still  quoting  spinach  at  85  cents, 
which  is  substantially  under  the  levels  quoted  by  West 
Coast  packers. 

ASPARAGUS — Coast  advices  indicate  that  the 
heavy  rains  are  causing  some  concern  among  asparagus 
packers,  who  fear  heavy  damage  to  the  spring  crop. 
No  price  changes  are  reported  on  spot  asparagus  for 
prompt  shipment  from  California,  although  packers 
are  firmer  in  their  price  views. 

CORN — The  market  for  corn,  both  standard  and 
fancy,  has  continued  quiet  this  week,  no  price  changes 
being  recorded.  Distributors  are  taking  stocks  only  in 
small  quantities  for  immediate  requirements. 

BEANS — A  little  better  inquiry  for  standard  cut 
green  stringless  beans  for  prompt  shipment  is  reported. 
Southern  canners  holding  the  market  at  a  range  of 
621/^  to  65  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2^,  and  $3.00  for 
10s.  On  extra  standards,  70  cents  is  bottom  on  2s, 
while  whole  green  and  cut  wax  beans  are  firm  at 
previously  prevailing  levels. 

SARDINES  SAG — Canners  “down  East”  are  ap¬ 
parently  desirous  of  speeding  up  the  spring  buying 
campaign,  and  the  market  has  weakened  further  under 
selling  pressure.  Concessions  of  10  cents  per  case  on 
carlot  orders  for  immediate  shipment.  On  l.c.l.  business 
$3.00  is  being  quoted  by  a  number  of  canners  on 
quarter  oils  or  three-quarter  mustard  keyless,  with 
prices  on  other  grades  unchanged. 

SHRIMP  SCARCE — Stocks  of  shrimp  in  canners’ 
hands  are  dwindling,  and  the  market  is  working  into 
firmer  ground,  with  a  general  upswing  in  quotations 
looked  for.  On  small,  the  market  currently  ranges 
$1.20  to  $1.35  per  dozen,  with  medium  holding  at  $1.35 
to  $1.40,  large  (25  and  under)  at  $1.45  to  $1.50,  and 
extra  large  (18  and  under)  commanding  $1.50  to  $1.55, 
all  prices  being  f.  0.  b.  New  Orleans. 

SALMON — A  better  feeling  has  developed  in  the 
market,  with  reports  that  off-priced  offerings  of  salmon 
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have  been  pretty  well  liquidated  in  recent  trading. 
Canners  are  now  quoting  reds  at  $2.50,  pinks  at  $1.25, 
and  chums  at  $1.20,  with  these  prices  guaranteed 
against  formal  1938  opening  prices.  It  is  still  possible 
to  shade  the  quotations  of  major  packers  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  however.  The  current  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  Japanese  floating  salmon  can¬ 
neries  in  Alaskan  waters  is  coming  in  for  considerable 
attention  among  food  distributors. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  for  Florida  grapefruit 
has  eased  a  little,  in  sympathy  with  the  low  prices 
which  are  being  quoted  out  of  Texas.  Fancy  sections, 
2s,  were  reported  offered  out  of  Florida  this  week  on 
the  basis  of  95  cents,  with  sweetened  juice  at  70  cents 
and  unsweetened  juice  at  671/^  cents,  all  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 
There  has  been  a  fair  buying  movement  on  citrus  since 
the  recent  price  easing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
lower  prices  will  tend  to  materially  stimulate  retail 
sales. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  have  been  no 
changes  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  position  of 
California  fruits  during  the  week.  A  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  for  the  general  line  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  eastward  is  reported,  but  distributors  are  buying 
only  in  a  small  way  for  immediate  requirements. 
Buyers  are  shopping  the  market  carefully  in  an  effort 
to  locate  off-priced  offerings  of  apricots,  peaches,  and 
other  fruits,  and  apparently  are  not  taking  the  Coast 
stabilization  program  too  seriously  as  yet. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Traded 

General  Market  Sluggish — Futures  Dull — Government  Buying 
Strengthens  Pea  Market — Vegetable  Prices  Firm — Salmon  and 
Tuna  Prices  Eased — Shrimp  Firm — Fruit  Quiet. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  18,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Everyone  seems  to  report 
conditions  somewhat  sluggish.  Buying  is  in 
narrow  lines.  Meanwhile,  retail  volume  and 
distributing  movement  maintains  a  steady  pace  and 
shows  but  a  small  shrinkage  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

FUTURES  —  Inquired  in  a  half  dozen  different 
directions  if  any  future  prices  on  Middlewestern  vege¬ 
tables  had  been  named  and  the  answer  was.  No.  It 
probably  is  just  as  well  because  the  Chicago  jobber 
stoutly  maintains  he  will  not  buy  any  futures  for  at 
least  some  two  or  three  months  and  that  even  then,  it’s 
a  question. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  slow.  Prices  maintain 
a  firm  foundation  and  going  quotations  in  Indiana  are : 

No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/^  Standard  Tomatoes . 90  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes .  3.25  factory 

There  is  little  call  for  extra  standard  grades  and  fancies 
are  unavailable. 


H  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  seneral  catalos  No.  600,  describins 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  cannins  equipment. 


ROBINS 

CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  Baltimore.  Ud 

■  mM  (Is^anufacturcrs  of  Canning  Equipment)  ■■■■■■■■■■ 
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PEAS — Well-founded  rumors  have  it  that  the  F.S.C. 
Corp.  intend  making  additional  purchases.  Meanwhile, 
certain  jobbers  who  did  not  prepare  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  buying,  are  now  trying  to  secure  No.  2  tin 
standard  Early  June  peas  at  from  70c  to  72i/4c,  factory, 
but  are  unable  to  find  sellers.  Strange  as  it  might  seem 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  column,  about  the  lowest 
priced  pea  that  has  been  quoted  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week  is  77i/^c,  Wisconsin  cannery. 

No.  10  tin  peas  are  in  light  supply  and  several  of 
the  prominent  factors  claim  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  all  the  “gallons”  are  cleaned  up,  particularly 
so  if  the  institutional  and  governmental  bids  keep 
taking  ’em  as  during  the  past  couple  of  months. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  crushed  white  at  62i/oc, 
factory,  has  struck  a  responsive  note  and  some  volume 
has  been  recorded.  Most  holders  are  determined  to 
get  at  least  65c,  factory,  and  others  are  quoting  as 
high  as  70c. 

There  is  little  or  no  news  in  the  balance  of  the  corn 
line. 

ASPARAGUS — A  few  concessions  are  being  made 
on  some  items.  The  volume  of  business  passing  is 
limited  to  small  parcels.  Some  lots  in  Chicago  are 
available  at  a  lower  basis  than  California  prices  plus 
freight. 

SAUER  KRAUT — This  item  has  held  firm  all  winter. 
No.  2V->  fancy  kraut  is  quoted  at  85  cents,  factory,  with 
here  and  there  only  a  small  lot  available  at  less.  No.  10 
fancy  kraut  is  quoted  at  $2.75. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Routine  business 
rules.  Jobbers  are  looking  for  certain  numbers  like 
No.  2  fancy  small  cut  green  and  No.  10  extra  standard 
cut  green,  and  practically  everything  in  the  wax  line, 
both  No.  2  tin  and  No.  10  tin,  as  well  as  cut  and  whole 
grades. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Sluggishness  prevails  on 
both  peaches  and  apricots,  as  well  as  plums,  kadota 
figs,  etc.  Brokers  report  difficulty  in  making  up  pool 
cars.  The  movement  from  the  Coast  is  quite  limited. 
The  pegged  market  on  peaches  still  rules  and  there  is 
little  that  can  be  reported.  Apricots  seem  to  have 
taken  on  a  firmer  tone  and  reports  are  that  the  heavy 
storms  recently  in  California  have  done  some  damage. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  has  developed  a  slight 
easiness.  Tuna  has  declined  25  cents  a  case  lately  and 
that  in  the  face  of  what  was  expected  to  be  a  large  pre- 
Lenten  demand.  Shrimp  is  a  bit  firmer  and  stocks 
of  the  large  sizes  like  jumbo,  etc.,  are  growing  scarce. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — Said  a  friend:  “Why  doesn’t 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  sell  the  canners 
of  this  country  the  idea  that  food  producers  should  sell 
through  those  brokers  who  are  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  I  had  an  experience  just  last  year 
that  wasn’t  very  satisfactory  and  all  because  the  broker 
I  was  doing  business  with  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Association.  The  farsighted  canner  should  not  only 
systematically  organize  his  brokers  into  a  selling  force 
and  work  closely  with  them,  but  he  should  also  make 
it  a  point  to  select  only  those  brokers  who  are  members 
of  the  N.  F.  B.  A.” 

CAPITALISM — In  this  column  last  week,  under  the 
caption:  “How  Others  See  Us,”  an  extract  from  a 


London  paper  was  printed.  The  following  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  written  by  a  well  known  U.  S.  A.  columnist: 

“The  general  public  has  been  taught  occasional 
slumps  are  part  of  the  law  of  capitalism.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  has  also  been  taught  our  American 
system  implies  the  idea  of  equality.  It  is  felt, 
therefore,  when  a  slump  comes  there  should  be  ^ 

some  rough  equality  in  the  suffering  which  is  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  various  sections  of  society. 

Only  if  this  rough  equality  can  be  secured  will 
the  present  system  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

The  New  Deal  is  an  attempt  to  create  such  I  l 

equality.  Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  present 
system  should  think  twice  before  branding  this  I 

attempt  as  visionary  and  impossible.”  | 

HITTING  THE  NAIL  ON  THE  HEAD— With  the  | 

increased  tempo  of  modern  life,  it  becomes  ever  more 
difficult  to  find  time  to  read  the  truth  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problems  of  today.  That  part  of 
your  editorial  (page  6,  The  Canning  Trade)  February 
7th  issue,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  A  great  many 
Chicagoans  know  that  their  local  newspapers,  i.  e.. 

Tribune  and  Daily  News  are  misleading  on  these  two 
subjects,  and  it  takes  a  publication  like  your  worthy 
Trade  Paper  to  drive  the  truth  home.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO. — Announce  a  new 
head  for  their  Canned  Food  Department  in  a  Mr. 

Robert  Williams.  The  trade  are  extending  to  Mr. 

Williams  the  best  wishes  for  success. 

A.  &  P. — What  with  the  cease  and  desist  order,  with 
the  higher  taxes  in  Texas  as  well  as  Louisiana,  this 
national  chain  is  apparently  finding  the  going  some-  ' 

what  tough.  Out  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  it  has  opened 
a  big  store  under  the  name  Hawkeye  Food  Mart.  This 
is  claimed  by  some  as  a  radical  move — not  using  its  own 
name. 

The  report  also  has  it  that  instead  of  distributing 
their  magazine  free,  a  nominal  charge  will  be  made  for 
it.  Apparently  canners  have  been  rather  fearful  of 
advertising  in  that  paper — Woman’s  Day.  j 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rain,  Snow  and  Wind — Steady  Increase  in  Canned  Fruit 
Business — Pineapple  Delivery  Dates  Advanced  to  April  15 — 

Floods  Hit  Spinach  Crop — Discounts  on  Asparagus — Utopia 
Is  Found. 

San  Francisco,  February  17,  1938. 

Rain — Rain  has  fallen  for  twenty  consecutive  days 
in  Northern  and  Central  California,  setting  a  new 
record  for  persistency.  The  precipitation  for  the 
season  to  date  does  not  approach  former  records,  but 
every  weather  station  in  the  State  reports  more  than  a 
normal  rainfall,  with  the  sole  exception  of  San  Diego. 

At  Soda  Springs,  the  High  Sierra  station  of  the  U.  S. 

Weather  Bureau,  there  are  190  inches  of  snow  on  the 
level  at  this  writing,  which  is  quite  a  lot  of  snow  in 
anybody’s  country.  And  that  is  now  a  record  for  this  » 
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station.  Streams  are  at  flood  stage  and  about  50,000 
acres  of  farm  land  are  under  water.  During  the  height 
of  the  storm  the  State  was  swept  by  a  gale  of  hurricane 
intensity  and  widespread  damage  has  been  done  to 
orchards.  Losses  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  they 
have  been  heavy.  The  California  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service  suggests  that  the  damage  in  some 
districts  will  reduce  the  crops  that  can  be  harvested. 

THE  MARKET — A  steady  increase  is  being  noted 
in  canned  fruit  business,  every  week  of  late  showing 
an  improvement  over  the  preceding  one.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  of  course,  that  all  can  be  handled  with 
dispatch,  and  that  even  more  business  is  needed  to  care 
for  the  unsold  surplus.  Prices  are  being  well  main¬ 
tained  through  the  list  and  no  changes  in  these  are 
anticipated  for  some  time.  Some  holders  feel  that 
there  is  something  odd  happening  in  the  case  of 
peaches.  There  are  several  canners  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canners’  Industry  Board  and  who  have 
submitted  bids  on  Government  contracts  at  prices  below 
the  board’s  minimum  without  making  a  sale.  Just 
where  some  of  the  low  priced  fruit  is  coming  from  is 
professed  a  mystery. 

PINEAPPLE — Prices  on  pineapple  remain  the  same, 
with  delivery  dates  advanced  to  April  15th.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  seems  available  at  San  Francisco  for 
immediate  delivery,  most  orders  calling  for  delivery 
from  the  Islands. 

SPINACH — Spinach  is  suffering  from  protracted 
rain  and  the  acreage  is  being  reduced  by  floods.  This 
is  causing  no  excitement  in  the  market,  however,  as 
the  trade  has  seen  adverse  growing  conditions  before 
and  the  pack  turn  out  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Spot  spinach  is  to  be  had  as  low  as  $1.05  for  No.  21/08, 
and  at  least  one  packer  is  offering  spring  pack  goods 
at  90  cents  for  quick  delivery  after  the  season  gets 
under  way.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  labor  costs 
promise  to  be  higher  than  a  year  ago. 


Metlakatla,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco  and  explained  that  his  fellow 
Indians  had  established  a  self-government  based  on  the 
municipal  ownership  of  the  things  that  provide  the 
necessities  of  life.  Everybody  fishes  on  Annette,  he 
said,  the  fish  being  handled  by  an  Indian-owned 
cannery.  The  net  profits  of  this  amount  to  more  than 
$100,000  a  year.  The  cannery  is  leased  on  a  five-year 
contract  to  white  men  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  surplus 
cash  is  banked  with  the  United  States  Government  and 
pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  The  Government 
has  decreed  that  only  Indians  may  live  on  the  island 
and  supervises  the  leasing  of  the  cannery  to  white 
operators.  Entertainment  for  the  inhabitants,  of  which 
six  hundred  are  adults,  is  provided  by  radio. 

SALMON — Pacific  Coast  canners  held  3,839,192  cases 
of  salmon  at  the  start  of  February,  compared  with 
4,039,451  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On 
February  1st  of  last  year  stocks  on  hand  were  1,978,554 
cases.  The  January  movement  this  year  dropped  below 
that  of  the  1937  month. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  o, 

Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS — ^With  the  new  season  but  a  few 
weeks  away,  some  canners  are  making  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  surplus  holdings  of  certain  grades  and  sizes  of 
asparagus  by  granting  discounts  from  lists.  These 
range  from  5  per  cent  to  71/2  per  cent.  The  reductions, 
which  do  not  affect  the  minimum  quotations  in  effect 
for  several  months,  are  largely  on  the  large  sizes  in 
white  and  green  asparagus  in  the  No.  2V2  square  can. 
The  high  grades  in  this  size  container  do  not  seem  to 
move  as  in  former  years,  having  been  replaced  by  other 
grades  in  smaller  cans. 

FRUIT  PACKS — Word  from  Australia  has  reached 
California  canners  to  the  effect  that  the  1938  pack  of 
canned  tree  fruits  there  is  estimated  at  2,550,000  cases, 
made  up  of  380,000  cases  of  apricots,  750,000  cases  of 
pears  and  1,420,000  cases  of  peaches.  The  pack  of  the 
preceding  year  amounted  to  2,328,000  cases,  of  which 
apricots  accounted  for  127,000  cases,  pears  907,000 
and  peaches  1,394,000. 

UTOPIA — The  little  island  of  Annette,  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  seems  to  be  a  modern  Utopia.  It 
is  populated  exclusively  by  Indians,  all  of  whom  have 
jobs  but  who  pay  no  taxes  and  enjoy  lighting  and 
cooking  facilities  free.  Roderick  Davis,  Mayor  of 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


QUALITY  STARTS  WITH  THE  SEED 

A  packer’s  reputation  is  no  better  than  his  pack.  Nor  is  his  pack 
better  than  the  quality  of  the  crop  from  which  it  comes.  Seed  quality 
determines  crop  quality.  Discriminating  canners  are  using  our  Seneca 
Golden  and  Golden  Cross  Hybrid  corns.  Inteliigent  breeding  and 
carefui  growing  make  high  quality  seed.  Write  for  (Canners  Specials) 
~  descriptive  seed  circuiar  for  the  canning  trade. 


17.  HALL,  N.  Y. 
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SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  **Bayou” 

SpeeicU  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Strikes  Seldom — State  Contentions  and  the  Laws — 
Oysters  Moving  Quite  Well — Bean  Canners  Dissatisfied 
With  Market  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  17,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  is  moving 
along  in  low  gear,  except  at  times  when  a  run  of 
shrimp  strikes  this  coast,  which  is  not  often  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  seldom  lasts  over  a  week. 

The  season  for  the  big  production  in  this  section  is 
the  Fall  of  the  year  and  that  is  when  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  is  packed. 

Some  years  we  have  a  fairly  good  run  of  shrimp  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  but  this  is  very  seldom  and 
the  Spring  shrimp  pack  can  not  be  depended  on. 

Large  shrimp  hit  the  Louisiana  Coast  last  week  and 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers  of  Louisiana  and 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  have  been  shipping  a  good  many 
of  them;  but  a  price  war  developed  towards  the  last, 
which  dropped  the  price  of  shrimp  from  18  cents  to 
12Vi  cents  per  pound,  and  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers  stopped  buying  them  and  the  boats  had  to  take 
their  catches  to  the  canneries. 

Biloxi  has  the  most  boats  and  as  she  is  near  the 
Louisiana  Marsh,  where  there  have  been  a  good  many 
shrimp,  this  enabled  Biloxi  to  get  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp. 

THE  BILOXI  AND  LOUISIANA  SQUABBLE— 
The  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  canners  and  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Department  have  not  always  been  on  good 
terms,  and  they  have  had  plenty  quarrels. 

For  years  and  years,  the  Biloxi  canners  have  gotten 
the  bulk  of  their  shrimp  and  oysters  from  the  Louisiana 
Marsh  and  about  ten  years  ago  the  Louisiana  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  make 
the  Biloxi  canners  move  their  plants  into  Louisiana; 
whereupon,  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 
had  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the  taking  of  oysters  and 
shrimp  out  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  raw  state. 

The  Biloxi  canners  fought  the  law  through  the  lower 
courts  and  finally  took  it  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  ruled  against  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  substance 
that  no  State  could  pass  a  conservation  law  prohibiting 
the  removal  of  raw  sea  food  from  its  waters,  if  dealers 
and  canners  in  the  State  that  passed  the  law  were 
shipping  the  same  product,  raw,  canned,  dried  or 
smoked  out  of  their  State.  In  other  words,  a  conserva¬ 
tion  law  prohibiting  interstate  movement  of  a  product 
is  only  valid  when  the  product  conserved  is  needed  in 
said  State,  and  is  used  and  consumed  wholly  within 
that  State. 

Failing  in  their  law,  the  Conservation  Department 
of  Louisiana  passed  stringent  regulations,  compelling 
the  Biloxi  boats  to  unload  their  cargo  at  a  Louisiana 
port  of  entry,  weigh  the  shrimp  and  measure  the 
oysters,  pay  the  tax  and  then  load  them  again  and 
proceed  to  Biloxi. 

This  was  an  expensive  and  prohibitive  undertaking 
for  the  Biloxi  boats,  hence  the  Biloxi  canneries  shut 
down,  but  they  did  not  move  their  plants  to  Louisiana. 


The  Biloxi  merchants  do  practically  all  their  trading 
with  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
the  New  Orleans  merchants  saw  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  have  the  Biloxi  sea  food  plants  shut  down, 
and  they  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Department  to  modify  their  laws  so  that 
the  Biloxi  factories  could  operate. 

The  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Biloxi  to  check  the  cargo  of  the  boats 
and  collect  the  Louisiana  tax. 

This  arrangement  works  out  very  satisfactorily  and 
the  Biloxi  canners  and  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Department  have  been  good  friends  ever  since. 

OYSTERS — Oysters  are  in  good  shape  and  the  pack 
is  moving  along  at  a  fair  clip. 

However,  the  weather  is  getting  warm.  Yet,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  get  any  warmer  than  80  degrees,  oysters 
can  be  kept  a  few  days  out  of  the  water,  which  enables 
the  boats  to  make  the  trip  from  the  reefs  to  the  factory. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  fog  last  week  and  this  in¬ 
terfered  to  some  extent  with  oyster  production,  because 
oysters  have  to  be  protected  from  the  fog. 

The  prices  of  canned  oysters  are  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  vegetable  canneries  of  this 
section  are  idle  and  will  remain  so  for  several  weeks, 
as  the  planting  of  beans  will  not  start  until  next  month 
and  the  pack  will  get  under  way  in  May. 

The  canners  of  this  section  don’t  seem  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  snap  bean  pack,  on  account  of 
the  price  and  business  conditions,  therefore,  it  looks 
like  that  only  a  limited  acreage  will  be  planted. 

• 

GRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  lU) 

THROUGH  ITS  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott,  W.  R. 
Roach  and  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  an¬ 
nounce  “effective  March  1st  the  resignation  of  our 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  who  has 
been  with  us  the  past  thirteen  years,  in  the  early  part 
having  to  do  with  our  field  and  factory  operations  and 
the  past  four  years  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Hartman 
will  be  affiliated  with  our  good  neighbors  across  the 
lake,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  having  been  favored  with  an  offer  that  he  just 
couldn’t  turn  down  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  family. 
We  have  not  as  yet  made  any  definite  arrangements  for 
his  successor  except  that  the  writer  for  the  time  being 
will  take  over  the  direction  of  our  sales  policies,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  W.  I.  Andrus  and  Walter  R.  Matthews.” 

• 

AT  THE  MEETING  of  the  Canned  Foods  Association 
of  British  Columbia  held  at  Vancouver  on  February 
11th  and  12th,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  E.  M.  Gilland,  Berryland  Fruit  and  Dairy 
Farms,  Ltd.,  Haney,  B.  C. ;  Vice-President,  L.  J.  Kelly, 
Rowcliffe  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.  C. ; 
Executive,  T.  R.  Bulman,  Bulman’s  Ltd.,  Vernon,  B.  C. ; 
F.  D.  Mathers,  Broder  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C.;  E.  W.  Lumsden,  Canadian  Can¬ 
ners  (Western),  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Secretary, 
Hugh  Dalton,  608-355  Burrard  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . — ..  . 

Large,  No.  2%.......... . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . .  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s _ _  2.10 

Green  Tips,  35/60,  2s .  2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs..........  8.26 

Green  Cuts,  28 .  1.16 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


2.10 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  WThole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..— ...... 

No.  10  . 

Ebc.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 


LIMA  BEANS 


.46 

.75 

3.00 


.90 

6.00 

.70 

3.35 

.65 

3.00 

1.25 


.60 

3.25 


.75 


No.  2% 

No.  10  — . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No. 
No.  10  . . 


.76 

s.'i'e 


CARROTS 


Central 
Low  High 


.62  Vj  .65 
3.00  3.25 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

Nrt  10  . . 

1.60  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.... 

1.35  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

Nn  10  . 

1.32%  . 

1.25 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00  . 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

5.76  . 

-SO  . 

.90 

Mn  10  „„  . . 

4.60  . 

.571/.  . 

.60 

BEETS 

.76  . 

.90 

Mn  9!% 

1.00  . 

.95 

Nn  in’,  ,  . 

3.26 

3.76 

.66  . 

.65 

Nn  9%  ,,,,  . 

.90  . 

Nn  . 

3.00 

2.76 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . 

.70 

1.30 


.95 

"66 


1.20 


4.60 

.70 


77% 

00 


3.26 

.76 

.80 

3.26 


,70  .76 

26  3.60 


1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

8.26 

1.16 

.66 

.47% 

.62% 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

4.25 

2.75 

3.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

. 

6.00 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.80 

3.35 

3.75 

4.25 

1.45 

1.76 

1.40 

’l.l5 

1.25 

1.00 

1.05 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

5.50 

4.50 

4.75 

1.25 


1.00 

"'.90 


1.10 

"!'96 


.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


.90 


Std.  Sli<vd,  tin.  9. 

.76 

,72%  .76 

Nn  10  . 

8.60 

4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.76 

.67%  .70 

.65  .70 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

8.76 

2.76  8.00 

-  - 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2  -  _ 

.70 

.70 

1  1ft 

.  i.ao 

Fancy  No.  2.— . 

.90 

1.10 

1.20  1.26 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  .... 


.90 

6.26 

.85 


1.05 

6.00 

1.00 


.90 

5.60 

.90 


1.05 

6.76 


.75 

4.60 


.90 


Std.  No.  2 . . . 67%  .75 


Std.  No.  2 . . 66 

No.  10  .  3.75 


HOMINY 


.72% 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TalL 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 


.75 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1.16 

Toe 

"ioo 

"’.’so 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . .  4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . .66 

No.  10  .  3.00 

PEIAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.._........ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s...._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s....„....„.,  . 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38......«  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48.......  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  48.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a.. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48- 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Os- 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Os- 

No.  2  Ungraded... . 

Soaked,  2s 

lOs  . - . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.... _ 

10s  _ _ _ 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

No,  8  . 

No.  10  _ 


.86 

4.60 


Is.... 
28.... 
3s.... 
,  Ss.. 
4s.... 
6s.... 


.90 

.85 

4.76 


1.10 

1.05 


.90  . 

.72%  . 

4.00  . 

.70  .75 

3.76  4.00 


.65  .70 

.42%  .60 
2.16  2.76 

.67%  .70 
2.70  3.50 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2..— . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  _ 


SPINACH 


.80 

2!75 


.70 

.80 


.77% 

.95 


2.80  3.10 


No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gir.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gs.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ 


.70 

.95 

3.15 


.80 

1.06 

.90 


.85 

1.00 

3.40 


.62%  .70 
3.75  4.00 


.65 

2.00 


.70 

2.35 


.60 

.70 


2.76 


.66 

.85 


2.76 


.60  .70 

.86  1.00 

2.75  3.25 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.85 

1.00 

*“***• 

No.  10  . . 

West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.87% 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . - . . 

.67% 

.76 

2.96 

8.06 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.06 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . — 

.90 

1.10 

.86 

.96 

. 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

6.00 

•  ••• 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2  _ 

.76 

.90 

.77% 

.86 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

. 

2.86 

2.96 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

2.76 

2.85 

No.  10  . . 

I1TTTT. 

2.67%  2.76 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.16 

.80 

.96 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

tIT--1T 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.80 

. 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.26 

4.26 

4.50 

1.60 

1.86 

1.46 

1.35 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.16 

1.80 

1.15 

1.06 

1.26 

1.25 

1.20 

1.80 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

. 

6.76 

_ 

. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.75 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.46 

1.30 

1.20 

1..30 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

6.60 

. 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

.80 

.86 

.90 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

.90 

.96 

.60 

.87% 

.60 

8.60 

•  •••MS 

••••MS 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

3.25 

£26 

2T0 

.72% 

.80 

.87% 

.95 

Oi 

TTi 

.90  1.12% 

1.06  1.40 

3.75  4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Sul..  No.  2  Dry  P«ck..«.... 

No.  2Vk  . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Sul..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 
Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.70  .70 

.82M!  .87^! 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


2.75  8.00 

.76  _ 

.97^  1.00 

3.’26  iCsO 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.05 

1.26  1.35 


Solid  Pack 

1.00  1.05 


1.36 


No.  2  ....... 

. . .  _  _  >  .72% 

.76 

No.  2%  .... 

1.26 

Kft.  R  , 

1.18 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

. .  3.86 

3.60 

Std..  No.  1... 

4?V' 

.60 

No.  2  . 

. .  —  .63% 

.70 

No.  2%  ... 

. . . .  ,95 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

. .  3.10 

3.25 

.60 

.76 

1.00 


.66 

.80 

1.10 


1.37V2 

4.26 


3.40  3.60 


.46 

.65 

.90 


.60 

.70 

.95 


2.76  2.86 

With  pnroe 

.60  .66 
.67Vj  .75 

.S2V2  .87V!! 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 


.42V:i 

3.26 

.40 

3.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  - - - 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.40 

.65 

2.60 


.76 

1.00 

3.76 


.46 

.70 

3.00 


1.00 

3.75 


.46 

.70 

3.00 


.66  .67% 

.86  .90 

2.90  3.00 


3.25 

.60 

2.75 

2.85 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  I 
R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2' 
Choice,  No.  2%. 
Std..  No.  2%  .. . 

3.25 

3.35 

3.40 

2.86 

3.00 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.60 

.55 

.57% 

.76 

.70 

.76 

RASPBERRIES 

3.26 

2.90 

3.00 

Black,  Water,  No. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey..  No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2.. 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  watw...... 

No.  2.  Preaerved... 

No.  2,  Syrup_- _ 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2......_ . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30 


_  1.65 

6.75 


1.85 

7.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 
Na  10,  fancy  heavy  pack__ 

2.60 

2.75 

2.90 

3.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy_ . - 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Std . . . 

Nn  10  . .  ...... 

.60 

2.90 

.66 

2.76 

.70 

3.00 

APRICOTS 

No!  2  Vf.’  Std . - . 

3.00  3.60 


.80  .85 

4.60  4.80 


Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres..  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.20 

6.00 


1.35 

6.25 


1.45 

1.60 

7.25 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.26 

7.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.60 

Canned  Fish 


1.90 

1.66 

1.46 


2.00 

1.86 

1.66 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz. .  1.35 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 


GRAPEFRUIT 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

fiO 

%  lb . .  . . . 

.87%  1.06 
2.76  2.90 

%  lb . 

3.10  3.60 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

.44  .46 

.64  .65 

.63  .65 

.37 

.50 

.56 

.38% 

.52% 

.60 

OYSTERS 

8  oz . . 

6  oz.  . . 

No.  800  . .  . 

.62%  .65 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . .  . — 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.67% 

.75  .85 

s  ,  f. 

2.00  . 

2.06 

2.12% 

2.32%  2.40 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%... 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%»~-— — • 

No.  10  - 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2%„- — 

Choice,  No.  2% - - ~ — 

Std..  No.  2% - - 

No.  10.  Water - 

No.  10,  Syrup . — — 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - 


1.35  1.86 


1.85  1.90 

1.70  . 


6.25 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% - 

Choice.  No.  2 

Std.,  No.  2%....» . . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  TalU 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%  . -.... 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10 


3.25 

1.96 


.95 

1.00 

1.90 


1.50 

1.75 

2.00 


6.50 

3.25 

1.95 


1.05 

1.10 

2.10 

2.20 


1.86 

1.90 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

5.80 

6.26 

— 

1.70 

2.00 

_ 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

6.86 

.60  _ 

.82%  - 

1.20  _ 

1.66  _ 

2.76  _ 

i.M _ 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  R^,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.40 

No.  1.  Medium . 1.45 

No.  1,  Large .  1.50 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . .  3.80 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton». . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless................  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s....................  . 

%s  . . . . 

V4S  . . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


3.10 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 

1.36  1.40 

1.45  1.50 


3.90 

2.80 


is  - 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50  2.65 

8.75  9.00 


1.50 

6"75 


3.16  3.25 

2.90  3.10 

.  2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


2.15 

9.00 

2.15 

9.00 

2.65 

2.65 


9.00 


2.40  2.60 

1.66  1.70 

2.20  . 


1.20  1.26 

.86  . 

3.60  . 

2.10  . 

1.10  1.16 
1.80  2.20 


1.66  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


.  6.70 

11.00  11.45 

6.00  6.30 

4.00  4.16 

10.00  10.65 

6.60  6.76 

8.76  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 

WANTED — Complete  full  line  of  good  used  tomato  equipment. 
Must  be  priced  right.  Alamo  Products  Co.,  Alamo,  Texas. 

Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  No.  3  sieve  and  two  No.  5  sieve  Chisbolm- 
Ryder  Stringless  Bean  Pre-Graders  in  good  condition.  Jc'.  n  H. 
Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 

SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 

WANTED — Medium  size  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipper.  No. 

4  Pre-grader  size  21/64.  Address  Box  A-2283  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

WANTED — 40  ft.  of  smoke  stack  30  inches  diameter.  Good 
condition.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Ayars  Pea  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Monitor 
Shaker  Grader,  1  No.  6  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Bucket 
Corn  Conveyor,  Sprague  Silker  and  Cleaner,  Rod  Washer,  Peer¬ 
less  Huskers,  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Cutters,  Automatic  Can 
Conveyor,  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor,  150  H.  P.  Economic  Type 
Boiler,  and  54-in.  Roberts  Stone  Water  Filter.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Boilers,  high  pressure,  vertical,  115  pounds 
steam  pressure,  complete  with  all  equipment  and  stack,  50  and 
70  H.  P.  In  use  with  state  boilers  and  inspector’s  certificate. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Four  line  Cannery  located  in  the  irrigated  district 
of  the  Central  West.  Excellent  growing  conditions  for  tomatoes, 
green  and  wax  beans  and  other  vegetables.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Box  A-2276  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE] — In  Howard  County,  Maryland,  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  with  siding,  concrete  block 
cannery  partially  equipped,  with  12  acres  of  fertile  land.  Priced 
reasonably.  Address  Box  A-2278  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

Carroll  County  Essential  Oil  Co.,  Woodbine,  Md.,  Sykesville  3F12. 

FOR  SALE— Apple  Sauce  Canning  Equipment,  Paring 
Machines,  Cookers,  Washers,  Fillers,  various  Conveying  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  In  good  condition.  The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories  located  at  Quinton,  N.  J. 
For  full  particulars  address:  Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Factory,  equipped  for  canning  toma¬ 
toes,  tomato  pulp,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin  and  asparagus. 
Ample  supply  of  vegetables  and  labor  available.  Davis  and 
Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  P-30,  35  H.  P.  McCormick  Deering  Power 
Unit.  Used  only  six  months.  Also  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler  for 
No.  2  cans;  one  Olney  Pea  Washer.  Priced  right  for  quick 
sale.  Address  Box  A-2280  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Building  ideal  for  canning  plant,  in  the  heart 
of  rich  farming  district,  on  water  front,  in  Virginia.  No  com¬ 
petition.  For  particulars  addess:  B.  R.  Morrell,  Suite  2215, 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Young  man  for  sales  department  by  large  canned 
food  manufacturer.  Selling  qualifications  essential;  experience 
not  necessary,  but  helpful.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  B-2279  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster;  1  No.  2  or 
No.  10  Hawkins  Universal  Exhauster;  3  Retorts  39%"x69%", 
(inside  measurements)  ;  4  Rebuilt  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Monitor  Pea 
Washer;  8  Left-hand  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2281  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  between  35  and  50  years  old,  experienced 
canning  sliced  and  crushed  pineapple,  also  juice,  whose  present 
occupations  will  allow  him  manage  each  year  small  but  well 
established  modern  cannery  West  Indies  from  middle  April  to 
middle  June  or  late  July,  must  be  good,  efficient  worker,  reliable, 
sober,  able  handle  help;  some  practical  knowledge  Spanish 
language  preferred;  one  season  trial  contract  to  verify  if 

FOR  SALE — New  and  used  boilers,  heaters,  pumps,  engines, 
air  compressors,  valves,  traps,  etc.  We  carry  general  line  of 
power  plant  equipment.  Let  us  know  your  needs.  Boiler 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Phone  2524. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  canning  equipment.  Boilers,  Scalders, 
Exhaust,  Retorts,  Engines,  etc.  Reason  for  selling,  discontinuing 
vegetable  canning.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  Berryville  Canning 
Co.,  Berryville,  Va. 

proposition,  work,  surroundings,  etc.,  prove  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory,  which  event  position  might  become  permanent.  Write 
giving  age,  nationality,  references,  experience,  family  business 
connections,  salary  and  traveling  expenses  expected,  etc.  All 
information  kept  strictly  confidential.  Firm  running  this  ad. 
has  no  connections  whatever  Western  Coast  or  Hawaiian  Can¬ 
neries.  Write  full  particulars  to:  A.  Vazquez,  3500  Pine  Grove 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — One  Standard  Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  spring 
belt  feed,  in  good  condition.  Can  be  bought  on  trial  at  our  plant. 
Pappas  Bros.  &  Gillies  Co.,  Cologne  Ave.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
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WANTED — Competent  man  fully  versed  processing  Baked 
Beans,  Pork  and  Beans,  Red  Kidney,  Dry  Lima,  Hominy,  Brown 
Broad,  etc.  Give  full  particulars  experience  and  training. 
Address  Box  B-2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2260  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.*  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


What  Eastern  Manufacturer  or  Packer  in  food  industry 
desires  services  of  a  well  informed  and  experienced  salesman,  to 
handle  their  account  on  a  basis  of  brokerage  or  as  a  Division 
Sales  Agent.  Finest  entree  to  largest  cooperative  chains.  Bears 
closest  investigation.  Address  Box  A-2277  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  16  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  man  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience.  Good  references.  Address  Box  B-2266 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  competent  man  capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  canning  factory,  practical  experience  with 
factory  operations  from  contracting  to  finished  products.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  B-2271  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — -As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


^  The  only  Univetsol  Bloncher  made 
which  drains  oil  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  oH  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  ore  at  the  inlet 
end,  and  heat  the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  ViTrite  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 

why” fathers  go  grey 

“That  new  saw  I  bought  isn’t  worth  a  dime !”  stormed 
father.  “Why  it  wouldn’t  cut  butter.” 

His  small  son,  Tommy  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  yes  it  would,  dad,”  he  exclaimed  earnestly. 
“Why  Ted  and  I  sawed  a  whole  brick  in  two  with  it 
this  morning  in  no  time.” 

A  sailor,  after  placing  some  flowers  on  a  grave  in 
a  cemetery,  noticed  an  old  Chinaman  placing  a  bowl 
of  rice  on  a  nearby  grave,  and  asked:  “What  time  do 
you  expect  your  friend  to  come  up  and  eat  the  rice?” 

The  old  Chinaman  replied  with  a  smile:  “Same  time 
your  friend  come  up  to  smell  flowers.” 

Wife:  Tomorrow  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our 
wedding.  Shall  I  kill  the  turkey? 

Husband:  Why,  what  did  he  have  to  do  with  it? 

APPLAUSE 

A  parrot  was  sitting  in  the  salon  of  a  luxurious 
steamer  watching  a  magician  do  tricks.  The  magician 
served  notice  that  he  was  now  going  to  do  a  trick  never 
before  accomplished.  He  pulled  up  his  sleeves  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  fancy  motions.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  ships  boilers  blew  up,  demolishing  the  ship. 
About  five  minutes  later,  as  the  parrot  came  to,  floating 
about  the  ocean  on  a  piece  of  drift  wood,  he  muttered: 
“Damn  clever,  damn  clever.” 

The  professor  rapped  on  his  desk  and  yelled,  “Gentle¬ 
men  order!” 

The  entire  class  shouted:  “Beer!” 

IMAGINE! 

Drill  Sergeant :  Now,  take  this  rifle  and  find  out  how 
to  use  it. 

Recruit :  Tell  me  one  thing.  Is  it  true  that  the  harder 
I  pull  the  trigger  the  farther  the  bullet  will  go  ? 

Barber:  How  do  you  like  this  soap? 

Customer:  It  tasted  fine.  You  must  have  lunch  with 
me  some  day. 


HORRIBLE 

Quickly  he  ran  to  the  curb,  clambered  into  the  wait¬ 
ing  car.  He  gasped  directions  at  the  driver  as  he 
threw  the  bulging  briefcase  into  the  corner  on  the  floor. 
He  glanced  behind,  out  of  the  rear  window  and  then 
huddled  in  one  corner  riveting  his  weasel  eyes  on  the 
dial — 30 — 40 — 50 — .  He  glanced  outside  at  the  rushing 
blur  that  was  the  roadside,  once  more  looked  back — 
60 — 70 — ,  he  leaned  forward,  spoke  to  the  driver, 
who  nodded  and  put  more  pressure  on  the  accelerator. 
80 — 90,  the  driver  barely  slowed  for  a  curve — he  could 
see  the  100  mark  begin  to  show.  He  tore  his  eyes 
away.  A  whole  dollar  for  a  taxi  ride. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGHATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  rm.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^a  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
liie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 


Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Carmen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S2dem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cartg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steei  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  CIo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  ud  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Ihe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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f  UQO/O 
ADJUSTMEA/r 


AYARS  Standard 


fiEVOlV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  w'ay  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


BALTH^W^MD. 


Jx>  d^AJu^je£i  &cfAn  QantieAi 


in  oAeoi  wJieAe  ^nddeA  id  a  §ac.toA, 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  variety  giving  ears  comparable 
to  Golden  Cross  Bantam  but  with  heavier  foliage,  we  offer 


ASGROW  GOLDEN  HYBRID  2439 


The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  Asgrow  Inbred  24  x  Purdue 
Inbred  39.  It  is  thus  a  half  brother  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
and  the  ears  are  very  similar  but  carried  higher  on  the  stalk, 
permitting  easier  harvesting.  The  plants  are  tall  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  with  fewer  suckers  and  better,  heavier  fodder. 

This  outstanding  improvement  in  yellow  sweet  corn  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  canners  in  the  Tri-States  and  has  given 
most  satisfactory  results  to  them  and  to  their  growers. 

We  suggest  that  you  give  it  a  20-acre  trial  in  your  1938  plant¬ 
ing  and  prove  its  merits  for  yourself. 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1S56 

Ncu)  haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAnqcles  Memphis  Salinas 


